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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Here's 


for Allowing 
Loans 


We Guard 


Your 
Collateral 


HE Douglas-Guardian plan is a sound, 
successful method of issuing warehouse 
receipts against inventory. 
Any inventory that is non-perishable—and that 
can be segregated and identified—wherever it 
may be—is suitable for field storage. 
With this active inventory as your security, you 
are in position to pass far greater sums of credit 
than is possible under the usual procedure of 
open lines. 


The manufacturer is not handicapped under 
our system—because as he liquidates his inven- 
tory, the merchandise is automatically released 
and your loan repaid. 


Loans on field warehoused merchandise are 
made on active inventory with a ready market 
and are self-liquidating. The security is far 
more tangible and adequate than obtained when 
loans are made on merchandise under the 
control of the manufacturer. 


Alcohol, Canned Goods, Cotton, Cot- 
tonseed Oil, Cottonseed Meal, Coal, 
Lumber, Hides, Malt, Molasses, 
Petroleum Products, Pickles in Vats, 
Rice, Ready-made Clothing, Seeds, 
Syrup, Steel Products, Sugar, Summer 
and Winter Suits, Sulphur, Staves, 
Stoves, Wool, Woolen Piece Goods, 
Wines and Whiskies, Wooden Crates, 
Zinc Slabs and many others. 
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Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corporation is a 
national service, under capable management— 
with every facility for the legal and speedy 
transaction of any type of field warehousing 
business. 


Banks holding our receipts are protected by a 
superior type of bond, covering bonded repre- 
sentatives, and by insurance fully covering 
warehousemen’s legal liability for loss, damage 
or destruction of property of others while held 
in storage in warehouse buildings and/or storage 
yards and/or storage premises used for tank 
storage leased, operated or maintained by 
them. 


Why not consult us, confidentially, concerning 
any specific loan you have in mind? Or ask 
for details of our system that will enable you to 
serve deserving customers with a more adequate 
credit and absolutely sound security. Address 
our nearest office. 


Our New Orleans headquarters is just 
five blocks from the Hotel Roosevelt, 
118 North Front Street—where we 
have offices in conjunction with our 
parent company, Douglas Public 
Service Corporation. We’d like to 
show you bonded collateral in this 
very building on which warehouse 
receipts have been issued and answer 
any questions covering this tried and 
proved plan for protected loans. 


Telephone Main 6063-6067 


Nation-wide Warehousing Service 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
118 N. Front St. 


EASTON, MD. 


407 Temple Bldg. Stewart Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
100 W. Monroe St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
100 Broad St. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
702 Tower Petroleum Bldg. 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 
Appleby Bldg. 


MADISON, WIS. 
155 E. Wilson St. 
















ONE MISTAKE 


in the Transit Department would cost many 
times the price of the Key to the Numerical 
System of the American Bankers Assccia- 
tion—in delay, loss of interest, or even 
perhaps loss of the account through slow 
service. 


Need Not Occur 


when an up-to-date Key Book is 
in your Transit Department. The 
Supplement (just off the press) 
is FREE to subscribers of the 17th 
Edition—or 17th Edition Key 
AND Supplement for $2.50. 


lf 


you have the latest Edition 
(17th) Key Book and Sup- 
plement. Aggressive and 
progressive banks cannot 
operate efficiently without 


it. ORDER IT TODAY. 


RAND MENALLY & Co., Publishers 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago 





Official Numbering Agents—American Bankers Association 
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Bank Correspondence 


‘*We are very much interested in 
the article ‘Humanize Bank Corre- 
spondence’ written by Clarence T. 
Hubbard, appearing in the July 
Bankers Monthly. 

‘“Mr. Hubbard mentions books 
and printed material concerning 
business correspondence. 

‘Could you tell us where these 
books and material could be ob- 
tained ?”’ 

R. H. MILLER, 


Iowa State 
Algona, 


President 
Bank 
Iowa 


The following books were suggested to 
Mr. Miller: 


Principles of Effective Letter Writing by 
L. C. Lockley,; published by McCraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street: New 
York City; 1933; price $3. 


Business Letters by E. M. Robinson: pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Av- 
enue; New York City: 1934; price 80 cents. 


Who Is A Banker? 


That editorial in the July issue en- 
titled ‘‘Let’s call securities by their 
right names’’ suggests an even more 
serious abuse of terms. The press 
insists on labelling as ‘‘banker’’ 
almost anyone who has any sort of 
connection with any financial inter- 
est. Possibly this was started when 
the bond men began to dub them- 
selves ‘‘Investment Bankers’’. Its 
result has been to cast upon bankers 
generally a certain amount of asper- 
sion, due to associating them with 
the shady side of the financial 
fraternity. It is granted that there 
is a perfectly legitimate place in 
finance for those who undertake the 
promotion of corporations and the 
raising of capital for ventures that 
a commercial bank can not handle. 
But they should not call themselves 
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bankers. The word is a very old 
and honorable one, and its proper 
implication is of great value to the 
real banker. It suggests a tender 
conscience, a stalwart integrity, a 
professional consciousness and a 
willingness to forego gain in the 
interests of depositors or of the 
larger issues of financial stability. 
—HY W. SANDERS 


Stockholders And Directors 


I was very much interested in 
your article in the July Bankers 
Monthly entitled ‘‘Your Staff of 
Stockholders.’’ I enclose a quarter 
for which please send us a number 
of ‘‘20 Things A Stockholders Can 
Do For His Bank”’ as per your offer. 

I also enjoyed in the same issue 
‘*How I Work With My Directors.’ 

GEORGE A. HAVEN, President, 
Root River State Bank, 
Chatfield, Minn. 


A Williams Admirer 


On the cover of your August 1935 
issue appears a picture of Lewis B. 
Williams, Chairman of the National 
City Bank of Cleveland. 

For many years I have greatly 
admired him and his accomplish- 
ments, and I would like a dozen 
extra copies of this issue. 


CHARLES E. ANDREWS, JR., 
President, First National Bank, 
New Bethlehem, Penna. 


Should Assets Secure Deposits? 


I wish to commend you upon your 
editorial in the current issue of 
Rand M°Nally Bankers Monthly en- 
titled—‘‘ Assets Should Not Secure 
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to | 
the 
a dito 


serene 


Deposits’’. In my opinion, there is 
no possible excuse or justification for | 
a bank depositing its best and most 
liquid assets to secure deposits of a 
certain type. The Federal Govern. 
ment and the States who control the 
banking of the country are the 
principal offenders in that they ; 
require the deposit of these assets | 
to secure all public funds. It seems 
to me that this is one reform that 
could and should be undertaken 
through the medium of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

I hope you will keep up your fight | 
on this point. 


MAURICE L. BREIDENTHAL, 
President, Security National Bank, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


In A Back Issue 


In going over some of the back | 
numbers of the Bankers Monthly 
published by your company I read 
with interest the article in the Mareh 
1935 issue entitled, ‘‘Good Exami- | 
ner’s Reports.’’ 

Mention was made of debit and 
credit tickets and that a form of | 
these was shown on page 727 of the | 
December 1934 number. It seems! | 
have saved every issue but this par- 
ticular one. If I am not imposing 
too much upon your kindness, I shall 
appreciate it very much if you will | 
inform me just how these tickets [ 
were made up. 

I enjoy your publication very . 
much and have found many articles } 


that have been very interesting. 
—A MISSOURI CASHIER § 


an 


NOTE—A tear-page from the December 
1934 issue: sent to this banker: gave him 
the needed information. Reserve files of 
most back issues may be purchased from 
our Chicago office. 
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Rand M ENally ] Every Month 


On the opposite page appear 


; a number of letters, written by 

' readers to the editor. Others 
will be published in successive 
issues. 

| While it happens that most of 


REE 


the communications gathered 
this month are commendatory in 
nature, we appreciate equally 


Mon ] H LY as much the letters of criticism 
and disagreement. 


It is difficult to sit in the 
editorial sanctum and know 
Volume LII Established 1883 No. 11 whether our editorial program is 
in tune with our readers—unless: 
the readers tell us. 
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Jhe EDITORS Vsuysin 


A bank in Illinois encour- 
aged enough of its com- 
mercial borrowers to 
employ an outside auditor 
to warrant a C. P. A. mov- 
ing to the city, although 
the place was not very 
large. The bank cashier 
sold the borrowers on the 
value such an outside audit would be to their 
businesses. Incidentally he arranged to receive 
a copy of the audit for the bank's files each time 
the audit was made. 

If the banker’s interest had declined after the 
first arrangement had been made, the plan might 
not have been such a success, but the cashier 
takes so much interest in the audits and their 
results that he has become an advising partner 
in each business. Every business firm that is 
using this service is pleased, because it has 
shown the management in each case where some 
unsuspected losses were occurring and where 
some improvements might be made. 

This plan might well be adopted in every bank- 
ing community. But care must be exercised to 
make sure that the plan is not introduced as a 
benefit to the bank, but rather as a benefit to the 
borrowing customers. If the customers think 
that the bank is arranging for an accounting spy 
to be placed over them, the plan will be a dismal 
failure. But when they are made to realize that 
the bank's primary interest is to benefit the cus- 
tomer, then the plan is a splendid success. 


ENCOURAGE 
AUDITED 


STATE- 
MENTS 





Se 


@ When advisors disagree, the one advised can 
have no alibi for his decisions. 


cS 


Not long ago I took a 
banker to visit a large 
industrial plant. First we 








HOW 


TO talked with the vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 

STUY We learned of the com- 
BUSINESS pany’s policies in helping 


dealers succeed. Then we 
went through the factory. 

We spent three hours in studying the different 
machines, the production lines, and the many 
testing operations. Every part is tested before 
it is put into the completed machine. The 
micrometers were set to measure accuracy to the 
ten-thousandth of an inch. Then we spent an 
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hour with the chairman of the board, the man who 
has built up the business from the beginning. 
We talked of industrial policies and we talked of 
banks. 

After we had left the factory, I said to the 
cashier, ‘If you could get the factory background 
of each business represented by the customers 
of your bank as easily as you have learned about 
this business in one day, you would be a far 
better loan officer.’ 

“You are right,”” he said, ‘‘and furthermore, 
lam going todo it! It is not going to take me very 
long, either. I can spare one or two days a week 
for that sort of thing and it won't be very many 
months until I have a clearer understanding of 
the various industries represented by our cus- 
tomers.”’ 

“I not only can talk more intelligently with 
them, but I will talk with them oftener.”’ 

Talking with borrowing customers is the 
basis of successful credit judgment. 


£3 


@ If our federal departments were closed when 
current debts were greater than assured current 
income (which is the policy followed in closing 
banks) we might have several thousand federal 
money spenders out of jobs right now. 


oS 


Trust officers of banks fre- 
WHO IS quently refer to insurance 

salesmen as underwriters. 
AN The term underwriter is 
properly applied only to 
an insurance company. It 
is not properly applied to 
the company’s salesmen. 
Underwriting implies the 
assumption of a risk or liability. The salesmen, 
of course, assume no risk in writing an insurance 
policy. If there is a claim, it is against the 
insurance company and not against the agent. 

Probably the use of the word ‘underwriter’ 
has grown out of the dislike of the word ‘‘agent.”’ 
Possibly the salesmen object to the word ‘'sales- 
man,’’ because that term sometimes prevents an 
interview with a busy prospect. 

Some insurance salesmen use the word ‘“'repre- 
sentative’ to describe their connection with the 
insurance company. Others use the title ‘‘assist- 
ant manager.’ But insurance salesmen are not 
underwriters in any sense of the word. 


UNDER- 
WRITER? 
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In discussing banking with 
the chairman of the board 
of a large industrial 
concern recently, I was 
startled to hear him say, 
‘Bankers, as a class, are 
the most timid business 


WHY 
ARE 


BANKERS 
AFRAID? 


are afraid they are going 
to offend their customers. They are afraid of 
the examiners. They are afraid of business con- 
ditions. They are cowards.” 

“Just a minute,’’ I interrupted. ‘You have 
been a director of fwo or three different banks, 
haven't you?”’ 

“Yes,’’ he admitted. ; 

“You are speaking of yourself, then, when you 
are talking about bankers being cowards.” 

“I know it,’ he said, ‘‘and I realize what a 
difficult job it is to fight off fear when you have 
the responsibility of a bank on your hands.” 

There is, of course, no other business in the 
world that is similar to banking. A loan officer 
must be extremely cautious and still he must be 
a speculator. He must be cautious because of 
the responsibility placed upon his investigation of 
each borrower's credit. If he recommends a loan 
that turns sour, the directors blame him; the 
depositors protection is reduced; and, more 
important than anything else, his conscience 
stings his pride. 

On the other hand, if he is too cautious and 
does not treat some important customer just as 
the customer thinks he should be treated, the 
cashier may be blamed for losing the good will 
of a customer, or perhaps losing the customer's 
business. 

Is there any real foundation for this tear? I 
had dinner with a banker the other evening, who 
has demonstrated that a banker need not fear his 
customers. This man has plenty of customers. 
He has $6,000,000 of his customers’ money in 
the bank. Still he has had the nerve to turn down 
applications for loans from the customers who have 
large deposits in the bank. He has turned down 
loans that other banks would have made. But 
he has not lost a customer. 

He had logical reasons for the refusals, and he 
made it absolutely clear to his customers that the 
reasons were justifiable. The bank has made 
money and is in as near perfect condition as could 
be asked for at this time, with the exception that 
it does not have its quota of loans. 


This banker, however, follows the policy of 
maintaining a good bank regardless of whether 
all borrowers are supplied with money or not. 
That policy cannot be commended except to the 
extent that there is no good excuse to make a loan 
that can be classified in any way as unsafe. 
Unless the officers and directors feel absolutely 
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men in the world. They , 


certain that the loan will be paid on due date, it 
is far better to turn it down than to allow fear of 
losing the customer to bring about a later loss 
that may be a serious handicap to the bank. 

Possibly bankers have been frightened, as the 
chairman of the board claimed, but those who 
have not, have found that customers are better 
customers when the loan officer is not afraid 
of them. 


Oo 


@ Operating banks will benefit if steps are taken 
to remove the names of closed banks from the 
buildings they formerly occupied. 


Oo 


@ We frequently hear this defense for politicians: 
“He is sincere and believes in what he is doing.” 
Sincerity, however, is not a fair protection 
against criticism if bad judgment makes a 
politician dangerous. 


oo 


In reporting a 90 per cent 
increase in its deposts to 
the people of the com- 
munity, an Ohio - bank 
OF says: ‘This increase is very 
gratifying to us and con- 
CONFIDENCE firms our opinion that con- 
fidence in banks is created 
not by laws and regula- 
tions, or beautiful and sometimes costly buildings, 
but by simply adhering continuously to sound. 
banking principles.” 

In a letter from the cashier who has managed 
this bank for many years, he says: ‘‘We recently sold 
$128,000 of our long-term Treasury Bonds and 
used the profit to mark down the book value of 
other Governments.” 

Some boards of directors would have used 
profits of that sort to pay dividends. I happen to 
know that it has been the policy of this bank 
not to pay dividends for a number of years. The 
soundness and stability of the bank is considered 
by the directors to be more important to the com- 
munity than a few dollars paid to each stockholder. 
After all, most of the banks in this country are com- 
munity-owned institutions, and stability and con- 
tinuance of business is far more important to the 
community, and, as a matter of fact, to the indi- 
vidual stockholders than a few dollars in dividends. 
A policy such as this not only generates confidence 
but maintains it. ‘ 

The bank to which I refer has had no difficulty 
at any time in maintaining the confidence of the 
community, and it is very apparent, as the bank 
announces, that the reason for this is that it has 
maintained sound banking principles during the 
70 years it has served the community. 


THE 
BASIS 
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14 Million. Figures Sent Over Wires Monthly 
By One Automobile Plant Using Telautographs! 


AND 


. 


Without One Single Error In Transmission!! | 


Teller-Bookkeeper Systems 
Should Provide For An Equally Safe Means Of 
Transmitting Messages Regarding Customers Balances! 


Because, when misunderstandings of names and amounts develop, the bank 
loses actual cash (if overdrafts result) and loses good will, if the depositor is 
embarrassed through your confusing his account with another and 
informing him that his account shows “insufficient funds”. ‘THIS HAS 
HAPPENED IN OTHER BANKS AND CAN HAPPEN 


IN YOURS. Do not wait for the errors to occur but protect yourselves 

now by installing an infallible protection against errors in transmission of 

such important messages—one that will, if the human element fails, fix 
responsibility on the guilty party. 


TELAUTOGRAPH SYSTEMS 


Place’ Banks In A Safe Position When The Human Element Fails! | 


® Telautographs transmit messages as rapidly 
as they can be written. Thus while the 
teller is writing a figure or crossing a “t’’, 
the pen on the Telautograph in the book- 
keeping department is doing exactly the 
same. 

© Only one person is required to send a 
Telautograph message. Reproduction is en- 


® Telautographs are almost silent in operation 


—only a slight buzzing sound being heard. | 


Seeing the motion of the teller writing usually 
causes depositor to believe he is merely mak- 
ing an autographic record of the withdrawal. 
® Telautograph reproduction is 100% accurate 





| 


Messages cannot be altered or erased due | 


to the use of indelible ink on an endless 





tirely automatic as well as electrical. roll of paper. 


Each Telautograph Station Costs But 28 Cents Per Day! 
Is It Good Economy To Save(?) Money With An Ordinary System? 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.85,) CORPORATION | 


16 WEST 6lst STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
ALMOST 800 BANKS BEING SERVED IN 300 CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
646 
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MONTHLY 


Which Nation Should Lead 


In Money Stabilization? 


By RAY B. WESTERFIELD 


Having indicated, in the October issue, the prerequisites to foreign stabili- 
zation of the dollar (together with the preventive factors), Dr. Westerfield 
in this article further exposes the “pass the buck”? monetary policies of 


France, England, and the United States, giving a pointed 
answer to his own question of “‘What Nation Should Lead?” 


“*how”’ 


POKESMEN for the United 
~ States, Great Britain and 

France give lip service to the 
desirability of stabilization of ex- 
change values and of return to the 
gold standard, in a minimum num- 
ber of words, on a minimum number 
of occasions, and with minimum de- 
gree of committal. 

It is quite universally conceded 
that the rehabilitation of interna- 
tional trade is a prime essential to 
recovery within the several nations; 
that an extensive and enduring re- 
covery must be world-wide in char- 
acter; that this is not attaimable 
“under conditions producing the 
maximum amount of chaos in for- 
eign exchange;’’ that, while tariffs 
and other trade obstructions may be 
lowered by trade agreements, the 
better and more enduring method 
is to adopt an international gold 
standard; that the gold standard is 
the best safeguard against manipu- 
lated currencies and monetary poli- 
cies of governments actuated by po- 
litieal ends. 

In spite, however, of this agree- 
ment upon the desirability of stabili- 
zation and a return to gold, a very 


minimum of progress is being made 
in this direction. Why? Because no 
nation will take the lead—will not 
expose itself to the risk of sacrifice 
of relative advantage which curren- 
ey manipulation is thought to bring 
it, although every nation recog- 
nizes that the absolute advantage to 
‘*one and all”’’ is nihil, and that the 
policy is causing the world’s stan- 
dard of living to sink lower and 
lower. It is the most sublimely ridic- 


ulous ease of ‘‘ After you, my dear 
Alphonse’’ that the world has 
staged. 


Some nation simply must take the 
lead, and it may be well to con- 
sider which nation has the greatest 
obligation to take the initiative. In 
the present dilatory, offish state, 
each nation is thrown into a defense 
complex and searches for things that 
must be done before stabilization 
and a return to gold will even be 





discussed. By common knowledge 
Dr. Westerfield is Professor of 


Political Economy at Yale University 
and president, Economists National 
Committee on Monetary Policy. 
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who” and 


these things are clearly antagonistic 
and, therefore, impossible of effeetu- 
ation in sequence and without saeri- 
fice. The stubborn insistence upon 
nationalistic advantage and the pi- 
ous egotism, evident when each na- 
tion regards itself as wholly right 
and the other nations wholly wrong, 
must somehow be mollified. 

Where does the obligation rest to 
start negotiation for stabilization 
and the return to gold? The least 
examination will reveal that it rests 
upon all the nations and that none 
is free from responsibility in bring- 
ing about the present chaos and, 
therefore, in helping to correct it. 

It is true, of course, that France 
has not deserted the gold standard 
as the others have, and she may in- 
sist that it is up to the others to re- 
turn to gold. She purposely under- 
valued the france, however, in 1928, 
when she returned to gold, and 
thereby intensified the British diffi- 
eulty in staying on gold, and she has 
also been notorious in carrying mili- 
tarism into her financial and politi- 
eal policies toward her neighbors, 
causing endless disturbance in the 
money markets of the world. In 




































The Author Says, In Part — 


It is conceded that the rehabili- 
tation of international trade is a 
prime essential to recovery with- 
in the several nations. 

aw 
The stubborn insistence upon 
nationalistic advantage and the 
pious egotism, evident when each 
nation regards itself as wholly 
right and the other nations whol- 
ly wrong, must somehow be mol- 


lified. 


—_—@—___ 


The traditional policy of the 
United States . . . of nationalism 
and isolation . . . has been greatly 
accentuated since the war and 


especially under Roosevelt. 

ee en 
All are agreed that the present 
situation is undesirable, but no 
nation is prepared to make any 
material sacrifice of its present 
position, in order to obtain an 
international compromise. 

a aren 
Obviously, it is absurd for a coun- 
try to adopt a policy of depre- 
ciating its currency with a view 
to stimulating exports. 

apni 
Unless something is done to arrest 
... the intolerable, existing con- 
dition of currency instability .. . 





ultimate stability promises to be. 
difficult 


come even more to 

achieve than it is now. 
_————— 

A sincere movement by the 


United States toward stabilization 
will require a violent revolution 
in both domestic and _ interna. 
tional policy. 

cematiiai pinata 
The president must declare posi- 
tively and clearly his plans and 
policies with respect to gold and 
silver. 

a 
Our utterly absurd policy of pur- 
chasing silver must be abandoned. 





cther words, she does not come into 
court with clean hands and she 
ought, therefore, to be willing to 
compromise and make the sacrifices 
necessary to put the gold standard 
on a sound and permanent basis. 


Moreover, as long as the present 
discrepancy of evaluation obtains 
between the gold bloc, the sterling 
area, and the dollar, she will be 
subject to the harrowing effects of 
deflation. Rescue from this may off- 
set the sacrifice she may make in 
stabilization. 


@ Great Britain, out of her ambi- 
tion to regain and maintain her 
supremacy in the financial world, 
made a painful mistake in 1925 in 
returning to gold at the pre-war 
par of the pound. She led the way 
in deserting the gold standard in 
1931 and dragged the sterling area 
after her. Her original thought, that 
she could run away from the true 
dollar parity, can no longer be enter- 
tained, for the United States match- 
ed her depreciation of sterling. 


She, with France and other debt- 
ors, defaulted on her debt to the 
United States. No nation could 
benefit more than Great Britain 
from stabilization of world eur- 
rencies, because her economy is 
based on international trade and in- 
vestment. Moreover, as her nation- 
alism is less rampant than the 
American, French, and German, 
and as she enjoys a wide trade with- 
in the sterling area, her sacrifice for 
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stabilization would be less. There- 
fore, both to amend her faults and 
to help herself through world trade 
and investment, Britain should be 
ready to sponsor a movement for 
stabilization and a return to gold. 


The traditional policy of the 
United States is one of nationalism 
and isolation. This has been greatly 
accentuated since the war and es- 
pecially under Roosevelt. Our tar- 
iff policy has been notorious, and 
our demand upon our late allies that 
they pay their debts, not in goods 
and services, but in gold, even 
though it wreck their financial sys- 
tems and push them off the gold 
standard, had a blighting effect upon 
a convalescing world. 


@ We abandoned the gold standard 
not through any necessity, as Eng- 
land might allege for herself, but 
with the open purpose of gaining at 
the expense of the rest of the world. 
The other nations, notably Great 
Britain, will not soon forget how 
Roosevelt treated with their visiting 
ambassadors preliminary to the 
London Conference and then seuttled 
that conference when he capricious- 
ly changed his mind about stabiliza- 
tion. They, with some feeling, may 
hesitate to jeopardize their prestige 
and bargaining advantage by ini- 
tiating negotiations anew, and may 
say, ‘‘Let the offender Roosevelt 
start it this time.’’ 

They may truly doubt the possi- 
bility of greater equilibrium in in- 
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ternational trade and finance so long 
as gold continues to pile up in ab- 
surd hoards in the United States 
and so long as the Roosevelt policy 
of inflation and further devaluation 
and silver purchase continues. The 
British may continue to hold that 
the dollar is unfairly undervalued 
and refuse to treat with us until we 
adjust this handicap to their econ- 
omy. 


@ It thus appears that all are agreed 
that the present situation is undesir- 
able, but no nation is prepared to 
make any material sacrifice of its 
present position, in order to obtain 
an international compromise, al 
though each nation is in duty bound 
to initiate negotiations for stabili- 
zation and the return to gold, and 
although each would undoubtedly 
more than recoup the sacrifices 
made. 


Afl countries might well elim- 
inate from their defensive complex 
the idea that no steps toward stabili- 
zation and the return to gold ean be 
taken until it is agreed among the 
nations that after stabilization @ 
guarantee shall be given of non-il- 
terference with the flow of interna 
tional commerce and the free circ: 
lation of gold among the partic: 
pants of the stabilization agreement. 
Obviously, steps toward negotiation 
must precede the achievement of 


such an agreement, and in all prob & 


ability, such a perfect state cannd 
be obtained in one fell swoop, but 
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Which Should Move First? 





“For the common good of herself and the other nations, the United States should straight- 
way start negotiations for stabilization and the return to gold.”—-The Author. 


only through successive approxima- 
tions. 

Another principle to which all 
nations might well agree as an ap- 
proach to stabilization is that com- 
petitive devaluation is a delusion, 
dangerous and destructive in the 
extreme. The spectacle of nations 
seeking economic advantage over 
one another through devaluation, 
silver purchase, stabilization funds, 
blocked exchange, and trade restric- 
tions is a tragic comedy. It reaches 
the stage of farce when the Ameri- 
ean Congress, in anguish and tears 
for the desperate state of China, 
proceeds to help her by raising the 
value of silver, depressing her price 
level, and bringing her to the brink 
of ruin! 


® Devaluation is a game at which 
two can play. The United States in 
1933-4 more than matched the Brit- 
ish depreciation of 1931, and now 
the British ery to heaven against 
the undervaluation of the dollar 
which is bringing gold to our shores 
by upward of a billion dollars a 
year, and they know too well that 
if they devalue the pound further, 
Roosevelt will devalue the dollar 
further. They satisfy themselves, 
therefore, with howling. 

The situation is dangerous, for 
forced devaluation by one may easi- 
ly become a menace to the position 
of the other. The difficulties of the 


gold bloe countries were increased 
with every depreciation of other 
currencies, forcing as it did further 
unwelcome deflation of their prices 
and cost of production. 


® Devaluation was employed by the 
British to help their export trade; 
but the record shows that the ratio 
of exports to imports is lower than 
when the pound was at its former 
parity. The similar American policy 
had very little net stimulative effect 
on exportation; such increase as did 
occur in 1934 over 1933 exports ‘‘re- 
sulted much more from better de- 
mand abroad, indicating foreign 
economic recovery, than from dollar 
devaluation.’’ Most of our exports 
are to countries which have depre- 
ciated their currency as much or 
more than we have. 

Obviously, it is absurd for a coun- 
try to adopt a policy of depreciating 
its currency with a view to stimulat- 
ing exports. Its chief effect is to 
occasion trade barriers of all kinds, 
including offsetting depreciation by 
other countries, and a general de- 
cline in foreign trade. 

On July 3, 1933, in his notorious 
message to the London Conference, 
President Roosevelt indicated what 
he considered necessary before stabil- 
ization could even be discussed. His 
list embraced reduced costs of gov- 
ernment, adequate government rev- 
enue and ability to service govern- 
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ment debts, the mitigation of exist- 
ing embargoes, the rise of prices to 
the pre-depression level, and. the res- 
toration of international trade. 

To date none of these conditions 
has been fulfilled, nor is there any 
prospect of their being fulfilled in 
the near future and before stabili- 
zation. If the administration has an 
honest and genuine desire for sta- 
bilization, it may as well forget these 
prerequisites set in the more confi- 
dent and glamorous days of the New 
Deal. Surely it is making no effort 
to balance the budget; its course has 
caused barriers to be erected rather 
than removed; its inflationary ef- 
forts have resulted in but carica- 
tures of the objective; and the vol- 
ume of world trade still drags on the 
bottom. 


® The fact is that the existing con- 
dition of currency instability is in- 
tolerable, and unless something is 
done to arrest that condition, ulti- 
mate stability promises to become 
even more difficult to achieve than 
it now is. The gold bloc is still fairly 
intact, but its break-down would be 
a catastrophe and would multiply 
the difficulties of stabilization. More- 
over, delay in stabilization postpones 
world-wide economic recovery. For 
the common good of herself and the 
other nations, the United States 
should straightway start negotia- 
tions for stabilization and for the 
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Whose 
Hands 
Are 

Clean? 


The author indicates that France “does not come into court 
with clean hands,” but further suggests that all nations 
have a “responsibility in bringing about the present chaos 
and, therefore, in helping to correct it.” 


return to the gold standard. 


A genuine and sincere movement 
by the United States toward stabili- 
zation will require a violent revolu- 
tion in both domestic and interna- 
tional policy. The nationalistic at- 
titude must be abated and a cooper- 
ative international spirit substitut- 
ed. This means dropping the most 
obnoxious features of the protective 
tariff, as well as the various dis- 
guised substitutes to export indus- 
tries, silencing the war-debt chat- 
ter, and cooperating with the cen- 
tral banks of the world and with the 
Bank for International Settlements. 


Creditor countries must be willing 
to receive imports of foreign goods; 
insistence upon a permanent sweep- 
ing protective tariff precludes the 
possibility of the successful and ef- 
ficient working of the gold stand- 
ard and defeats the stabilization 
and equalization of world prices. To 
a great extent, the stabilization of 
world currencies on a fixed gold 
base awaits the determination of the 
American monetary policy. 


® The world must know what the 
dollar is to be. The president must 
declare positively and clearly his 
plans and policies with respect to 
gold and silver. The idea of further 
devaluation of the dollar must be 
abandoned, as well as the idea of 
employing such monetary schemes 
as the commodity dollar, bimetal- 
ism, and managed currency. The 
government must retire from the 
gold and foreign exchange markets, 
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cease to speculate in gold and for- 
eign currencies, transfer its equal- 
ization fund to The Federal Re- 
serve and ultimately liquidate it, 
stop sterilizing gold, and let the 
price level respond to the underly- 
ing economic influences. 


We cannot continue forever to 
draw gold to our shores in settle- 
ment of the balance in our interna- 
tional account. We must resume 
lending abroad, or accept goods and 
services, or revalue the dollar up- 
ward in terms of gold. 


® Our utterly absurd policy of pur- 
chasing silver must be abandoned. 
Instead of the Administration striv- 
ing to inflate the currency and raise 
the price level, the danger of in- 
flation must be reduced to a mini- 
mum and strong means of control- 
ling the price level must be devised 
and employed, for inflation of the 
domestic price level cannot but 
have adverse repercussions in the 
foreign exchange market. Provided 
the American inflationary measures 
were kept within reasonable limits 
and raised American prices, they 
would help remove some of the diffi- 
culties of Great Britain in going 
back to gold, because this would re- 
move the undervaluation of the dol- 
lar against which the British pro- 
test ; but given the huge gold reserve 
of more than nine billion dollars and 
the program of high expenditure 
and big budget deficits, the prospect 
in the United States is not for mod- 
erate inflation but inflation of such 
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order as will upset the dollar ey. 
changes. The Administration mng 
give up the preoccupation that eur. 
reney depreciation can somehow ep. 
able the world to recover without 
conscious effort on anyone’s part, 


®@ Maybe this list of things Ameri 
must do, if stabilization and the p. | 
turn to the gold standard are to ly | 
accomplished, seems too long and | 
idealistic. Essentially, the prereg. j 
uisites amount to the removal of § 
obstructions set up by the different 
nations, but since they are defense 
mechanisms, the removal can be ae. 
complished only by agreement 
among them. 

The gold standard itself never was 
the subject of any international 
agreement. It rested upon far 
firmer foundations, namely, the free. 
dom of commerce and investment 
in the London Market, the sense of 
fixity and dependability of the f 
pound sterling, balanced budgets, 7 
balanced trade and _ investment. § 
and adequate banking machinery 
No contract, agreement or treaty 
was necessary to work the gold stané- 
ard. Under present conditions, 
however, negotiation and agreement 
are essential to the reestablishmen 
of the gold standard. 


A practical question is: ‘‘Shouk 
this negotiation be done in secret, | 
through the several embassies of the § 
leading nations, or should a general 
publie conference of both large and — 
small nations be assembled, orf 
should some group, like the ‘sterling 
area,’ bring by attrition into its fold 
the other leading nations?’’ 

Politically and _ psychologically, 
the most promising course seems to 
be stabilization through 
negotiation and agreement. 

The difficulties of a general con- 
ference were eminently exemplified 
in the London Conference of 1933. F 
It was too unwieldly, with too many J 
galaxies of experts. Publicity rai) 
too high; bargaining poses wer § 
struck and views were expressed § 
decisively and dramatically to please 7 
constituents back home; and com § 

Led 





promise was made difficult. It was ¥ 
also difficult to stop leaks and antic: 
ipate runs on gold currencies while 
the conference was in session. 
Success in negotiation is likely to J 


vary inversely with the amount of § 


publicity received. In both interna : 


(Continued on page 672) 
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that no amount of changes which 
might be made would in any way 
alter its fundamental purpose or 
materially alter the practical results 
of its enactment. I profoundly dis- 
agree with the fundamental purpose 
of this section. There is no present 
emergency which necessitates hasty 
action. There is every reason why a 
matter of such far-reaching effect 
upon the future economic welfare of 
the country should be given the most 
careful study by competent author- 
ities. 

“The Federal Reserve System is 
today the obedient servant of the 
Administration, even though by law 
it is intended to be an independent 


authority.’’ 
—JAMES P. WARBURG. 


E BELIEVE in the building 

up of a substantial reserve 
fund; $500,000,000 has been sug- 
gested—because it is very evident to 
those of us who have worked in the 
regulation or supervision of banks 
that there will be losses and substan- 
tial losses as years go on; and if the 
F. D. I. C. is going to mean any- 
thing, it must mean the prompt pay- 


ment of all losses as they occur.’’ 
—L. A. ANDREW, 
formerly Iowa Superintendent 
of Banks. 
* * & 


HE people of our community and 

State—bankers, business men, 
and everyone else we know of—who 
have taken the trouble to become in- 
formed about this bill, are practi- 
cally unanimous in their condemna- 
tion of these unrestricted powers. I 
cannot say whether they would 
approve these if the element of 
Political domination were removed 
from the bill. I suspect serious 
doubts on their part as to the wisdom 
of granting such sweeping powers 


—ELWYN EVANS, 
Representing the Clearing House 
Banks, Wilmington, Del. 


* * 


THINK far more important than 

the rate should be the power given 
to properly supervise these banks 
that are members of this insurance 
fund, because after all that is going 
to determine how much of a fund 
you are going to need, and what the 
demands on the fund are to be.’’ 


—FRANCIS M. LAW, 
President, First National 
Bank in Houston, Tex. 


* * * 


Farin all, the best ‘stop, look 
and listen’ sign I.know for the 
administration, or the Congress, or 
the people of the country, in their 
financial and budgetary operations, 
is the fact that the Government can- 
not dispose of its obligations except 
at rising rates of interest. It is a 
check to everybody, including the 
people of the country, in that it 
makes them think where they are 
going. 

‘‘The industrial Middle West, 
represented by the Cleveland and 
Chieago Federal Reserve banks, has 
interests which are very different 
from those of the South or from 
those of the agricultural sections, 
such as center in Minneapolis or 
Kansas City.”’ 

—EDWARD E. BROWN, 


President, First National 
Bank, Chicago. 


HE members of the Federal Re- 

serve Board are already 100% 
appointed by the President acting 
solely on his own initiative, subject, 
of course, to the advice and consent 
of the Senate. It is to this group, 
three of whom are directly represen- 
tative of the political administration, 
that the bill would grant powers 
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more extensive than are granted to 
any foreign central bank that I know 
of—first, the power to force on the 
Federal Reserve System an indefinite 
amount of Government obligations 
or any and all maturities whether 
purchased directly from the Treas- 
ury or not; second, the power to 
fix rates of discount and interest 
charged by the Reserve Banks; 
third, the power to fix at will what 
deposits the member banks shall 
keep with the Reserve banks; fourth, 
the power to lower the standards 
fixed in the law describing the 
quality of paper the Federal Reserve 
banks may buy or lend upon; fifth, 
the power to dilute the currency; 
and sixth, the power to force the 
Reserve banks to engage in whatever 
open-market operations it may de- 
cree. This is not liberalizing the 
Federal Reserve System. It is mak- 
ing it over into an instrument of 
despotie authority.”’ 


—WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, 
Chairman, Chase National 
Bank, New York City. 
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NY bank cashier. especially if 
he is in a rural community, 


will agree that it is often diffi- 
cult to make the directors of his bank 
visualize the trends in the disposi- 
tion of the most essential assets of 
his bank by merely showing them 
the figures. Figures are, at best, 
very dry reading, and after the 
cashier has read all of the daily 
statement to his board of directors, 
they often cannot remember what 
the figures were, to say nothing of 
going back in retrospection several 
months by way of comparison to 
discover the trend. 

A plan was finally determined 
upon, which has worked out splendid- 
ly and which enables the directors 
to see exactly what is happening 
chronologically and to form a mental 
picture of what the trend of the 
bank is. 

A chart was made large enough 
to hang up in the Director’s room. 
On this, a daily record of the 
changes in total deposits. loans and 


























































Our Daily Statement Graphed 


For The Benefit Of Director! 


By F. C. RUCH 


investments, cash on hand and due 
from banks, loans and discounts, 
real estate mortgages, Home Owners 
Loan Corp. Bonds, Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corp. Bonds, U 8S. Govern- 
ment bonds and Other Bonds and 
Securities, is made. Any other 
asset, on which any bank might want 
the directors to watch the trend, 
could be placed on the graph. 


The directors see at once the rela- 
tionship between these different 
types of investments and they can 
see the trend. Not only is this 
graphic chart used in directors 
meetings, but individual directors 
come into the bank from day to day 
and observe the changes. 


@ The beauty of it is that they can 
see at a glance just what is happen- 
ing and they can very quickly deter- 
mine what has caused the various 
changes. In order to obtain the same 
information, it would be necessary 
to spread out on a table the daily 
statements for several months. One 
ean see at once that it would be 
difficult to study those statements 
and remember exactly what caused 
the changes. As a matter of fact, 
if that is what had to be done, it 
would not be done at all. It was 
because that study of comparison 
was not being done that we deter- 
mined to graph our daily progress, 
so the directors could keep in touch 
with the bank’s condition. 


The first thing the chart empha- 
sizes is that our deposits have been 
steadily growing. There are daily 
fluctuations and it is interesting to 
note that the days on which we have 
a sharp drop are the days on which 
payrolls are met in our local fac- 
tories. These payroll accounts are 
built up the first two or three days 
of each week and then are drawn on 
for the payroll. All factories here 
pay by payroll check and do not use 
eash, which, as it fits our graph 
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picture, is a very good barometer 9 
the manufacturing industry her 
The more pronounced the fluctu 
tion, the more money changed hand 
for that week. 


®@ One of the most pleasing thing 
as portrayed by our chart, however 
is the trend upward in total loan 
and investments, which of course, i 
an indication that we are meeting 
with some success in our endeavor 
to keep surplus funds workin® 
rather than in idle cash. As yu 
can see, our cash and due from bank 
line is going downward gradual 
and our deposit line has been going 
upward. 

There are many fluctuations in ow 
total loans and investments, du 
principally to the sharp changes it 
our holdings of Government ani 
H. O. L. C. bonds. We have founi 
it advantageous, for example, to sel 
completely out of direct Govem 
ment bonds during certain period 
when we think the price or premiur 
is a little high, and then buy agail 
later when we think the price i 
down. When we sell out for a fer 
days, that makes a sharp ‘‘dip’’ ® 
our ‘‘total loans and investments 
line, and when we buy back again, i 
consequently makes a sharp upwati 
turn. All of this of course, is giveae 
to the directors at a glance, even # 
to date sold out, date bought bati 
in, and the amount of the sale « 
purchase. 

We have steadily been increasin 
our holdings of H. O. L. C. bonds 
as well as some direct Governments? 
and have added somewhat to o> 
real estate mortgages, which ¥)) 
insist must be amortized. It is »f 
easy task, as all bank executives wi 
readily agree, to keep your increa*® 
ing deposits loaned out and invest’ 
from week to week. We feel thf 
that is one of the major problem 
confronting the banker of today 
That is the place where we net 
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When directors aren’t technical bankers, tech- 
nical banking details may confuse them. The 
cashier of the State Bank of Nappanee, Ind., 
finds that a graphic chart helps his directors 
to visualize the bank’s condition and -trend. 


spot that represents the quantity of 
each item. Then the line is drawn 
from one pencil dot to the next, 
completing the graph. We also use 
several colors of ink and alternate 
them so that when lines running 
close together cross and recross, the 
curves will be unbroken to the eye. 
At is a job that really takes less than 
five minutes a day and the making 
of the chart is certainly no problem 


j at all. However, I would advise 
eee [ special work, and the graph brings line ‘‘Cash and due from Banks’’, using graph paper of larger size to 
her @ that fact out very emphatically. As which is the barometer of our eliminate the pasting together of 


uctua 
hands 


is said, ‘‘the price of success is 
eternal vigilance’’, the graphic chart 
only enables the directors to pursue 
this axiom. Our ‘‘Other Bonds and 


primary reserve, should run coneur- 
rently with this line, if the loaning 
and investment policies of our bank 
are maintained ‘so as to carry the 


several small sheets. This can be 
obtained from several Chicago sup- 
ply houses. 

The chart is used constantly dur- ~ 


as Securities’? are comparatively low, desired 25% primary reserve. ing our director’s meeting. If we 
hing} put the line shows we are gradually are talking about loans, the loan line 

Wevel.§ improving our bond portfolio along @ The method of making this graphic js referred to on the chart. If we 
loan that line and that there is a tendency chart is very simple. A quantity of are talking about Government bonds, 

Tse, 8) toward increasing the quantity, of 8 x 11 graph paper was pasted to- the red line. indicating the quantity 

eeti® which we buy nothing rated less gether in order to make one large of those we hold, is observed as well 

na than ‘‘A’’. sheet, or chart. Along the bottom as the times we sold out and bought 
cing § 


‘S yo 


One additional feature, not in the 
chart as portrayed, which we have 


and along the top is written the 


back in again and the profit on the 


b chronological dates, allowing one transaction. 
a recently added and which will keep square for each day. Along the Not only ean the directors act 
dually 


going 


in our 


each director in closer touch with 
our loans and investments and cash 
on hand, is a heavy blue line repre- 


side is written the figures indicating 
thousands of dollars, each square 
representing $1,000.00. Each day 


more intelligently, but they are 
much more inclined to act when they 
have the figures constantly before 





ae senting 25% of our deposits. The we place a pencil dot on the exact elliaediie waie abi 
ges il 
t ane This Chart shows daily fluctuations in: 
foun a. total deposits f. H. O. L. C. bonds 
to se b. loans and investments g. Federal Farm Mortgage 
overn c. cash on hand and due Corp. bonds 
eriod i from banks h. U.S. Government bonds 
: d. loans and discounts i. other bonds and secu- 
CMIUD | e. real estate mortgages rities 
bear Any other breakdown of the daily statement 
rice he can be similarly graphed on the chart. 
a fer 
ip’’ it 
nents Results In This Bank 
rain, i 
pwarl 5 1 The chart shows, immediately, the 
: giver steady growth in deposits. 
ven && 2 Deposit fluctuations (due to fac- 
t back tory pay days) are a good barometer of 
sale or local industry. 
= 3 The upward trend in the “total 
"easilt ® loans and deposits” line is an index to 
bonds the bank’s success in employing surplus 
ments funds. 
to ows ~ . . ° ys 
4 Sharp fluctuations in this line are 
ch WE ; one 
is oe the result of active trading in Govern- 
awl Ei ment and H. O. L. C. bonds. 
nerest i 5 Less than five minutes a day serves 
vestel to keep the chart current. 
1 the 6 With the chart before them, direc- 
oblens tors not only can act more intelligently, (iv THOUSANDS OF DOLLADS) 
today but they take a more active interest in 
» neel the bank. 
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This System Gave Us 





Safe, Profitable Auto Financing 


INANCING of automobile pur- 
Peis is a comparatively new 

activity in banks, and has been 
the subject of considerable discussion 
among bankers eager to find profit- 
able uses for excess funds. There is 
no question that the business can be 
handled profitably in a bank of 
moderate size, and furthermore, if 
conducted along sound banking prin- 
ciples, it is capable of developing 
profitable contacts for the other 
types of bank service. 


@ Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the necessity of handling 
this type of loans with due regard 
to the character and credit stand- 
ing of the purchaser of the automo- 
bile, as well as his income. In our 
opinion, this is important in deter- 
mining the borrower’s re-payment 
ability, and in cases where the party 
has been with one firm for several 
years, is a good indicator of his 
ability and character. 

If this is adhered to, the automo- 
bile financing department will not 
only operate at a profit, but will be 
an asset to the bank from every 
other standpoint, such as cultivat- 
ing the good-will of customers and 
prospective customers for banking 
service. 


The American National Bank of San Bernardino, 
California, took the hazards out of automobile 
financing and developed a profitable new loan 
source. The assistant cashier describes the system. 


By J. B. SHEPARDSON 


During the six months that the 
American National Bank has been 
operating an automobile loan de- 
partment serving purchasers of 
new cars and of the better types of 
used cars, we have experienced none 
of the unfavorable features com- 
monly attributed to this activity. 
Collections have been satisfactory. 
As for repossessions, we have not 
had a single occasion to take this 
step, nor in any other manner to 
disrupt the friendly relations with 
customers. And we hope to con- 
tinue to conduct the automobile 
loan department on this desirable 
basis, for we feel that we have es- 
tablished it on a sound foundation. 

The experience during the past 
few years has shown that small loans 
of this type afford a safe investment 
for bank funds. It is not sufficient, 
however, to rely solely on the col- 
lateral value when considering ap- 
plications for such loans. We insist 


that the purchaser of a new or used 
ear furnish the department with a 
financial statement, 
other information about his or her 


| 
% 


in addition to § 


character, business and social con- § 


nections, and so on. This statement 
serves as a basis for considering the 
loan, and in addition constitutes a 


record of the loan for the informa. 


tion of the bank examiner. 


@ The procedure is very 


simple. 


First of all, the applicant for a loan © 


on the car purchase is granted a pre. 
liminary interview by the manager 
of the department. 
observation, 


If, from first § 
the applicant or thf 


type of business is not desirable, the § 
matter is disposed of without thf 


necessity of filling out a financial 
statement. If the business is accept- 


able, the applicant is required tof 
fill out the financial statement form 
which we have designed for this® 


purpose. The statement is carefully 





Points In Making Auto Loans Pay 


1 Obviously undesirable ap- 
plicants are weeded out by the 
department manager in a pre- 
liminary interview. 


2 If apparently acceptable, the 
applicant fills out a special finan- 
cial statement. 


3 The manager passes on this 
statement. 





654 


4 The application must have a 
final O. K. by the loan committee. 


5 Character and credit stand- 
ing are the most important factors. 


6 Information on the state- 
ment is valuable to the new 
business department in develop- 
ing customers for regular bank 
departments. 


7 A simplified monthly pay: | 


ment card _ eliminates 


date. 


clerical § 
detail but keeps the record up to 7 


8 A standard form work sheet | 


is used to compute amount of the 
loan and the charges. 


9 No loans are made on used 
cars more than four years old. 
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scrutinized by the manager of the 
department, who then accepts or re- 


jects the application, as the case 
may be. 

However, the loan does not be- 
come effective until it has been duly 
passed upon by the bank’s loan com- 
mittee. As the loan committee meets 
daily, each automobile loan is 
promptly disposed of. 

While a substantial down-pay- 
ment is insisted upon, usually about 
one-third of the value of the ear (in 
the case of a used car, a relatively 
larger amount), character and 
eredit standing are of greater im- 
portance. Indeed, if it came to the 
choice of a loan backed by fine char- 
acter and credit capacity, but a 
small or no down-payment, and a 
loan with a substantial down-pay- 
ment but poor credit showing, we 
would much prefer the former. 


® It may be stated in this connec- 
tion that, although a certain num- 
ber of loans are invariably turned 
down as poor credit risks, we sel- 
dom if ever incur the ill-will of the 
persons. They are made to realize 
that the business is handled as the 
other bank loans, on the basis of 
character and capacity. Further- 
more, by insisting that the credit re- 
quirement be fulfilled in every case 
Wwe attract only the most desirable 
applicants for such loans—business 
men, professional men and others 
with a regular income. Some of 
them may be new to the bank, and 


Residence address 2 
Gow long have you 


Employed by 


Bask  TSavings o 


The applicant’s 
“statement” (il- 
lustrated on the 
right) provides 
the bank with 
an adequate pic- 
ture of his cir- 
cumstances, to- 
gether with. 
sources of fur- 
ther information 
regarding his 
credit record. 
The monthly 
payment card 
(on the left) 
entails very little cansicnsisiahaaiaiaats™ 
work, but gives 
a current record 
of how payments 
are being met. 


tere ve came 
@ near relative 


Have you owned « sotor 
vehicle before? 


Cash ané in bank 
Accounts Receivable 


Other assete: 


it is therefore desirable to introduce 
them to its various services. 

The financial statement  fre- 
quently proves the means of making 
profitable contacts for these bank 
services. It lists information about 
the value of the home and other real 
estate, cash in the bank, accounts 
receivable and other assets, as well 
as data about amounts of mortgages, 
notes and accounts payable and 
other debts. It goes without saying 
that the person who presents a very 
favorable financial statement should 
be encouraged to utilize the various 
bank services. Fortunately we have 
a man in the automobile loan depart- 
ment who, in addition to being an 
expert on auto loans, has also a back- 
ground of experience in practical 
banking. He can usually size up a 
good prospect for a bank service, 
and eall the matter to the attention 
of the respective bank officer as a 
new business prospect. 

In addition to the itemized finan- 
cial statement, the form used in the 
department contains other salient 
information for use in determining 
the risk. Thus, it states whether the 
applicant has a savings or commer- 
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To secure credit in connection vi 
makes the following representations: 


age VO Married? Shee in, aking payments? 


#3000 _ ober moves rayadio 
* 42.020 sscounts Payable 
3 020 Other Dedte: 


CaN NATIONAL BANE OF SAN BEMMARDIND 
‘th ag parchage of percenal property, the undersigned 


moe 3B. /o00 


lived at above a £ ow long in this commnity? VL) years. 


Dusiness address GO Bes. mon 3B. IS YS- 
Position or professien 


Approx. as. 


Lancome 3400 = 
a 


me 
Tr) aa assis 


accourt (comercial oth - Amarcas T74Uf rant. DesSlinedatepen 


SEPERESCES;: (Preferably dealers or serchants from shom you have purchased on credit.) 


Quasph Coe __aarene_1000 Praanchasty Phila, 
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aidress 25 Zit SZ 


sseneee_2i0 ty ra 
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«2000 _ 
% 3 are 
«1.000 


a 
foraL assets: ¢ 33 O70 rota, LuasiLiris: ¢_ 2/00) _ 


"Description ef ether real estate: 


ay) 





cial account, and at which bank. 
In the case of an automobile pre- 
viously purchased, the applicant is 
required to state if it was bought on 
payments, and if so, the name of 
the finance company or bank. In- 
cluded also is the usual information 
about employment, age, family, 
number of dependents, names of 
dealers and merchants from whom 
he has purchased on credit, name 
and address of relative, and so on. 


@ A simple form has been devised 
for handling the monthly payments 
and their follow-up. This form is 
an ideal one to use in a department 
handling only a small volume of 
such business, for it eliminates cler- 
ical detail and constitutes the re- 
quired record of payments due and 
paid. At the time a loan is made 
the monthly payments are immedi- 
ately listed in a column, together 
with the dates these will be due, and. 
in another column, the balance due 
after each monthly payment. The 
monthly due date is noted at the 
top of the form for follow-up pur- 
poses. As a payment is remitted the 


(Continued on page 674) 
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Industrial Credit Losses 


Stopped By Scientific Facts 


By E. J. COSTELLO 


HERE are approximately 125 

elements in the operation of the 

average manufacturing  busi- 
ness, any one of which, if allowed to 
proceed too far in the wrong direc- 
tion, will contribute to loss, and can 
lead the way to eventual disaster. 
Only 25 of these elements are shown 
on the balance sheet and operating 
statement, and these indicate only 
how the 25 elements have affected 
the business in the past, and not how 
they will affect the business in the 
future. 

A knowledge of the other 100 is 
available to bankers through the 
services of trained chemists and 
other industrial technicians. 

To determine the true condition 
of a manufacturing business, one 
must have not only a knowledge of 
its financial status and its operating 
record, as portrayed in its balance 
sheets and operating statements, but 
also a knowledge of the physical con- 
ditions surrounding the operation of 
the individual business with its 
relation to the industry as a whole. 
No one man can hope to keep up-to- 
date on all of this. 


@ An audited statement may set up 
proper reserves for depreciation, but 
far more important than wear and 
tear on equipment is the obsolescence 
of the machinery. A _ high-priced 
piece of equipment installed a few 
years ago may still produce near its 
initial rate, but it may be a liability 
instead of an asset because some one 
has perfected machinery that will do 
the same work much more cheaply. 

The aggressive and progressive 
banker, seeking sound industrial 
loans, has ample knowledge of the 
new relationship of credit and in- 


656 


dustry. He knows that the period 
of much—very much—long time 
paper is close at hand. He makes 
good use of intelligent engineering 
and chemical analysis in industry, in 
the process of considering applica- 
tions. 

He concedes, as do we all, that 
sound economic recovery depends 
upon the easy flow of sound loans to 
business, and greater liquidity in 
outstanding loans. But he also 
realizes that there exists much con- 
fusion as to credits on the part of 
industrial executives. 

He knows, for example, that 
nothing today is more obsolete than 
the old plan of depending entirely 
on auditors and lawyers as advisors 


THE OLD 
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Not an “antique”, of course, and still supplies steam 
pressure sufficient to meet the plant’s requirements. 
that steam at the greatest efficiency—the maximum economy? Neither your 
bank experience nor your borrower’s business experience can tell you. 





The author suggests the use of industrial engineer; | 
and scientists as a preventive of loan losses, rather thay | 
as a curative of sick 


manufacturing organizationy, | 


: 
4 
in loan transactions. He calls in the 
technological expert or chemical 
engineer, for chemistry enters into 
practically every branch of manu. 
facturing and production. 

® Recently a prominent New York § 
banker was quoted as saying: ‘‘Not | 
because we like it, but because we 
must in these changing times, we 
turn our eyes away from the inter. 
national situation in developing our 
national eeconomy.’’ He might have 
added what every banker knows— 
that it is in manufacturing, the basis 
of most loans, that find the 
elements of science, technology and 
advanced power production, and yet 


we 


But—does it deliver 
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Suggestions For Evaluating An Industrial Credit Risk 


1 Machinery in_ these 
seldom wears out, but it does be- 
come obsolete and an obsolete 
machine is a liability. 


days 


2 Chemical processes are fre- 
quently developed that put some 
other business almost, if 
entirely, out of use over night. 


not 


3 A balance sheet is not in it- 
self enough basis for determining 


‘ 






the reliability of a borrowing con- 
cern. 

4 In addition to the balance 
sheet, expert information as to 
the future possibilities of the 


business is impoftant. ° 


5 This expert information is 
readily available and need not be 
very expensive. In fact, its cost 
may frequently be added to the 


charges on the loan because such 
a report is worth just as much, if 
not more, to the borrower, than 


to the bank. 


6 Almost always it is neces- 
sary for the bank to take the 
initiative in insisting upon the 
securing of up-to-the-minute 
scientific facts that may influence 
the future of a business. 


STS LL 


administration and credits seem still 
adapted to the age in which the scale 
of enterprise was small, the relation- 
ships of life simple, and the tempo 
of development slow. 

Today, in the modern industrial 
world, the scale of enterprise is vast, 
human relationships complex and 
the tempo of development swift. By 
the same token, banking may be a 
profession, perhaps an art, but most 
certainly loans must be based on a 
knowledge of science. For, scientific 
developments make a business fail 
or succeed, often at the most unex- 
pected times. 

Sound loans based upon ample 
security as disclosed in physical 
audits and graphs of industrial and 


THE NEW 


chemical surveys—this, then, is the 
objective of the forward-looking 
banker. He prefers such loans as 
the chief stock in trade of his insti- 
tution, rather than service charges 
and fees, which have sprung up 
since the depression began. He may 
well be guided in this preference by 
the experience of bankers in Europe. 


® A consideration of chemical de- 
velopments in industry has long 
characterized the loan policies of 
German banks, according to Dr. E. 
B. Auerbach, who is now associated 
with the Ira J. Owen organization, 
industrial engineers in Chicago. A 
native of Stuttgart, graduated from 
the University of Leipzig as a doctor 


The heating engineer’s latest design in automatic blower 


firing, with maximum fuel utilization and energy conservation. Would the 
resulting economies warrant installation of this plant in your borrower’s 
boiler room? Only an industrial engineering expert can give you the answer. 
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of philosophy, he is a noted’ chemist 
with such former connections as 
past chairman of the Berlin section 
of the Verein Deutscher Chemiker, 
and member of the German Bureau 
of Standards. He is the author of 
important chapters on_ technical 
chemistry. 


Out of his experience as technical 
advisor to both German and Ameri- 
ean bankers, Dr. Auerbach empha- 
sizes the importance of chemical 
analysis and synthesis in loan trans- 
actions, because chemistry enters 
into the composition of every 
product grown or fabricated, upon 
which loans are made. ‘‘The ac- 
cumulated knowledge in the field of 
chemistry is so complicated,’’ he 
says, ‘‘that today the banker needs 
the advice of chemical experts just 
as he needs stenographers and book- 
keeping machines.’’ 


As bearing on problems of eredit 
extension, Dr. Auerbach points out 
that in some chemical industries, the 
cost factor is very difficult to work 
out. This will be understood when 
it is stated that in glue manufacture, 
say, even atmospheric changes will 
often change the weight factor. Too 
much humidity in the atmosphere 
of St. Louis once caused a match 
factory in that city to be closed 
down, resulting in losses that did not 
appear in the balance sheet, and 
could have been forecast only by an 
expert technician. 


@ ‘“‘In Germany,”’ says Dr. Auer- 
bach, ‘‘ where long-time paper is the 
rule, bankers always insist upon 
chemical and engineering details in 
loan applications. They know from 
experience that a business, apparent- 


(Continued on page 688) 
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NFORTUNATELY it has 

become the fashion to blame 

on our banking system all the 
troubles which the depression has 
brought. As a consequence we hear 
much of needed reform of banking 
by law. No one will deny that cer- 
tain defects have developed in our 
existing banking laws that need cor- 
rection, and that certain abuses were 
committed which no one wishes to 
defend or have remain possible in 
the future. 

In fact I think never before were 
bankers more determined than they 
are today to bring about whatever 
changes in our banking system that 
are called for by the public wel- 
fare.”’ 

(Before Bankers’ 


New York 
December 


Forum of 
Chapte:, AJI.B., 
12, 1934.) 


——_——<————— 


“‘The wheels of commerce and 
industry are still turning at reduced 
speed, and many willing workers 
remain idle. Uncertainty as to the 


future of business is still wide- 
spread. It is not given to man to 


see with certainty into the future, 
but I for one believe that business 
cannot afford to offer as an excuse 
for continued inactivity the fact 
that difficulties lie in its path, and 
that no one is able to give us a guar- 
anty of-certainty concerning future 
developments. The only way in 
which these uncertainties can ever 
be removed is for all of us to take 
an active part in helping to solve the 
great questions which affect busi- 
ness recovery.”’ 

(Before Bankers’ Forum, 

Cincinnati. Ohio, January 

25, 1935.) 


— 


‘*The senior banker is watching 
with pride and satisfaction the work 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing in developing a higher degree of 
preparedness among the juniors. 
But the senior banker has not been 
lost in contemplation. He has also 
become fully aware of the equal 
need of a new degree of prepared- 
ness for himself, and for the bank- 
ing profession as a whole.”’ 

(30th Annual Banquet. Wash- 


ington, D. C. Chapter, A. I. B., 
February 16, 1935) 


‘‘What is particularly disturbing 
is the fact that even the more con- 
servative elements in both the ad- 
ministrative and legislative branches 
of our government appear to be 
strongly imbued with the conviction 
that they have a mandate from the 
people of this country to exert an 
ever increasing publie control over 
the private business and finance of 
the country, and to bring about a 
more direct public management of 
economie processes. The application 
of this view of the function of gov- 
ernment is particularly directed to- 
ward banking through Title II of 
the Banking Act of 1935 as origi- 
nally introdueed.”’ 


(Louisiana Bankers Association 


Convention, Edgewater Park, 
Miss., April 23, 1935.) 
_——— 
‘‘Title II of the Banking Act of 
1935....enters a field of banking 


theory regarding which there is a 
very vigorous difference of opinion, 
not only among bankers, but also 
among economists and business lead- 
ers. These differences of opinion 
raise the question as to whether the 
banking business of the United 
States shall be subject to some form 
of unification and central control, 
and, if so, whether this control shall 
be under the government’s domina- 
tion, or whether it shall be set up on 
a basis maintaining the complete 
independence of the nation’s bank- 
ing mechanism from the political 
influences of whatever party may 
be in power. In this argument we 
bankers must take an active part 
and fearlessly speak our mind.’’ 
(Before Oklahoma Bankers 


Association Convention, Okla- 
homa City, May 8, 1935.) 


—@—_—_ 


**T think we can all agree that we 
are unequivocally opposed to any 
political control of banking. I am 
sure we feel this way whatever our 
party leanings, and whether the ap- 
plication of such political control 
were to come about under the pres- 
ent administration or under any 
other party or administration. Our 
objections spring from considera- 
tion of sound banking policies for 
the common good, and from the firm 
conviction that banking is simply 
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Messages Of An A. B. A. President 


not the field for polities of any de. 
nomination. ’’ 
(Before Arkansas Bankers Axso-. 
ciation Convention, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, May 9, 1935.) 
——<———— 


‘‘We must continue to oppose | 
vigorously those sections of the pro- 
posed law which we do not consider 
to be in the interests of the public 
or of the banks, and continue to 
urge such changes as we believe are 
essential to the continued indepen- 
dence of the Federal Reserve Sys. 
tem from any sort of political con. 
trol. Our position in this respect is 
well understood by the President and 
by the leaders of his Administrations, 
for we have been absolutely frank 
with them in all our discussions, and 
have missed no opportunity of telling 
them that in our opinion no banking 
system will in the long run be sound 
if it is dominated entirely by the 
ever-changing political administra- 
tions. 

‘e ...The Banking Act of 1933 
has gone far....in preventing the 
indirect use of Federal Reserve fa- 
cilities for expanding eredit for 
speculative purposes. It would go 
too far if we now enacted further 
legislation which could bring about 
any sort of political control over 
the economic freedom of business.” 

(Mississippi Bankers Association. 
Convention, Vicksburg, Mississippi, 


May 14, 1395.) 
——__—_——_ 





‘*Whether we like it or not, new 
laws adapted to new conditions will 
be passed, and we cannot escape the 
responsibility of cooperating in de- 
vising the best possible banking sys- 
tem and banking practice for the 
national interest and for the public 
welfare. Let us do our part in this 
respect and remove the future con- 
trol of banking as far as we can from 
partisan polities, but let us not for- 
get that in any plan of banking 4 
great deal depends on the humat 
element, and upon the sound judg 
ment and foresight of those who ad- 
minister our banks, and those who 
interpret and enforce our laws.”’ 


(Before Missouri Bankers Ass'n 

Convention, Excelsior Springs, 

Missouri, May 15, 1935.) 
——@————— 


‘*Tt is not enough that we take an 
interest in evolutionary banking re 
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Extracts from the 


Speeches of 
R. S. HECHT 


During his administration 


as President — 1934-1935 


form by law. We must do more. 
We must see to it that banking it- 
self without compulsion of law re- 
flects the changes and the lessons of 
the times and the difficulties through 
which the nation has passed. It is 
our duty to profit by the experi- 
ences and lessons of the past and 
apply them to the operations of the 
future. By reason of that fact alone 
the outlook should be brighter than 


it has been in many years.”’ 


(Kansas Bankers Association 
Convention, Topeka, Kansas 
May 16, 1935.) 

———=< 


‘IT believe that the natural eco- 
nomie processes which have always 
brought the nation out of a slump 
are now and have for some time 
been steadily at work laying the 
foundation for more active and nor- 
mal business conditions. I believe 
that there is growing a broader pub- 
lie pereeption that the people of 
this country must make their own 
prosperity and not wait for the gov- 
ernment at Washington to make it 


for them.’ 
(Texas Bankers Association 


Convention, Galveston, Texas, 
May 21, 1935.) 
cithahalpainalias 

‘We continue to be of the opinion 
that the future welfare of the nation 
will be better served by a gradual 
adjustment of our present private 
banking system—suitably supervised 
by proper authority—rather than 
by panaceas in the form of govern- 
ment-owned or entirely government- 
controlled financial institutions. 

I am convineed that the bankers 
who have survived all of the trials 
and tribulations of the past ten 
years will have the courage and the 
ability to meet the problems that lie 
ahead, and will give a good account 





of themselves in the battle to defeat 
some of the radical bills affecting 
banking now pending before Con- 
wress.’” 

(Before Georgia Bankers Association 


Convention, Sea Island Beach, Georgia, 
May 23, 1935) 


emcadibithdbine 

‘‘TIt must be admitted that the 
post-war inflation and the general 
depression are largely responsible 
for the building up of the financial 
barriers to international trade, but 
returning prosperity will not tear 
them down unless and until business 
ingenuity devises ways and means 
to put an end to the violent fluctua- 
tions of the foreign exchanges and 
thus restore the free flow of interna- 
tional trade. 


The verdict of history will deal 
severely with those who are unwill- 
ing to cooperate in this broad pro- 
gram—merely because they believe 
that the continuation of the present 
chaotic conditions gives them a tem- 
porary trade advantage over their 
neighbor. ’”’ 


(Prepared for Presentation to the 
Plenary Session of International 
Chamber of Commerce, Paris, June 
27, 1935.) 


sccillpiiiiie 

**T cannot get pessimistic over the 
outlook. It is true that ‘Old Man 
Business’ has been quite ill for 
several years. Many financial and 
economie doctors were called into 
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consultation and prescribed a great 
variety of hitherto untried remedies. 
The patient faithfully tried them 
all. Whether because or in spite of 
some of these remedies, he is now 
convalescent, and if President Roose- 
velt’s recent promise of a ‘breathing 
spell’ means that ‘Old Man Busi- 
ness’ is to be given an extended rest 
without the attendance of any more 
‘specialists’ or the injection of fur- 
ther artificial stimulants, there is 
every reason to look for the patient’s 
early and complete recovery. And 
what is more, he is likely to be 
stronger and healthier than before, 
and will probably be a better and 
sounder man as a result of the ex- 
periences he has had.’’ 


(22nd Annual National Business 
Conference, Babson Park, Massa- 
chusetts, September 10, 1935.) 


——————— 


‘‘The President of the American 
Bankers Association comes in con- 
tact with many sections of the coun- 
try and with many of his fellow 
bankers. If there is one composite 
thought that I have derived from 
these recent contacts that seems to 
be typical of banking as a whole, it 
is that not in a great many years 
has there prevailed in banking so 
eheerful a tone and so great a sense 
of security as prevails today. The 
banker ean really sleep at night now; 
he is no longer haunted by the fear 
of impending disaster; he is no 
longer filled with doubts as to what 
unexpected weaknesses may be lurk- 
ing in banking, or in business condi- 
tions affecting banking, that will 
eome forth to plague him tomorrow. 

**....There is ample evidence 
that the events of the past five years 
have only retarded the growth and 
progress of America. Our industries 
are recovering, our trade is increas- 
ing, and with the fine teamwork 
presently existing between business 
and banking, I am entirely confident 
of the outcome. Certainly the 
bankers who have survived the trials 
and tribulations of the past few 
years will have the courage and abil- 
ity to meet whatever problems lie 
ahead, and I have no doubt that the 
service they will render society will 
be so conscientious, so constructive, 
and so satisfactory as to assure them 
of their logical high place among 


the leaders of the nation.”’ 


(Kentucky Bankers Association 
Convention, Louisville, Kentucky, 
September 12, 1935.) 
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An executive of Warner and Swasey Company, 
Cleveland, sums up what may prove to be the gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward corporate surpluses. 


the plant superintendent may 

point to tools which he knows 
ought to be replaced immediately. 
A eareful survey of the plant would 
probably also show that, in addition, 
there are a large number of ma- 
chine tools now operating upon what 
the shop superintendent may con- 
sider a satisfactory basis, which in 
fact are obsolete and should be re- 
placed by new tools which would 
cut costs and add to profits. This 
is especially true in the light of 
present day production methods and 
the improvements which have been 
made in machine tool design and 
construction. 

In any event, the whole question 
of purchase of new plant equipment 
is a much more pressing problem 
than it has been at any time during 
the last five years. 

The financial side of this question 
is a matter of direct interest to com- 
mercial banks. 


[ ALMOST every factory today, 


®@ It is not my purpose in this dis- 
eussion to go into the question of 
loans by commercial banks to manu- 
facturers for the purposes of pur- 
chase of machine tools or other ma- 
chinery. On this subject I would 
merely say in passing that, although 
it is not ordinarily considered the 
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function of a commercial bank, set 
up on a demand-deposit basis, to 
make long-term loans for plant re- 
habilitation and equipment, excep- 
tions may well be made in these 
times with respect to certain types 
of machine tool installations, where 
the machines would pay for them- 
selves in, let us say, from 15 to 18 
months, and where their purchase 
would substantially improve the 
manufacturer’s competitive position 
in his field. Furthermore, in the 
consideration of any loan, the 
banker should look beyond a mere 
earning statement and record of 
past performance to the profit-mak- 
ing possibilities of the entire manu- 
facturing facilities. 

We are solely interested here with 
expenditures for rehabilitation of 
plant and equipment made out of 
corporate surpluses accumulated for 
this purpose. 

Throughout the depression I 
have no doubt that a commerical 
bank’s advice to large industrial 
enterprises, in which that bank was 
interested, was along the lines of 
conservation of eash. Such advice 
was sound without question, up to 
the present time. 

Today, however, the situation is 
changed. Immediate expenditures 
for replacement of obsolete equip- 
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By L. D. McDONALD 


What Price 
Depreciation? 


Manufacturers Must Re-equip 


Or Be Taxed 


ment by modern machinery become 
a necessity, if competition is to be 
met and the business assured of a 
continuing existence. 


@® Furthermore—and this is the new 


and urgent factor in the picture— : 


impending and present tax legisla- 
tion makes a two-fold threat against 
large corporate surpluses, when the 
balance sheet also shows a good cash 
position. This threat is two-fold, be- 
cause it has been suggested that 
large corporate surpluses be taxed, 
since they were not distributed in 
dividends. The treasury department 
has ruled that the continued opera- 
tion of written-off plant facilities is 
prima facie evidence that the rates 
of depreciation used were too high. 
The government now threatens to 
disallow depreciation schedules and 
impose a tar of 1334% of the 
amount of depreciation disallowed. 

Theoretically, plant and equip- 


ment are depreciated over the period © 


of time which is supposed to repre- 
sent the life of such plant and equip- 
ment for the purpose for which they 
were originally purchased. This de- 


preciation is, of course, included in © 


the cost of the goods manufactured 
and sold. When the selling price of 
the goods has been collected, the de- 
preciation representing the recovery 
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SLT OT ae a 


TAB oes, 


1 Many companies have paid 
out stockholders’ funds accumu- 
lated through writing-off machine 
depreciation. 

2 In other cases, these funds 
have been turned into working 
funds or surplus. 


3 Many of these companies 
find themselves, today, without 
funds to rehabilitate their plants. 


4 If equipment (alteady writ- 


Facts Manufacturers Face 


ten-off) is still in use, the Treas- 
ury now assumes the depreciation 
allowance to have been excessive. 


5 Treasury Decision No. 4422 
proposes to disallow such allow- 
ances and permit only such de-" 
preciation as will return the 
equipment cost over the period 
of its actual life. 


6 This will mean additional 
taxes, running into an aggregate 


of millions of dollars. 


7 Banks should therefore make 
certain that large industrial cus- 
tomers are actually using depre- 
ciation allowances for the pur- 
chase of new equipment. 


8 In many instances, equip- 
ment—even though still usable— 
is in fact obsolete, in comparison 
with new and more efficient ma- 
chinery. 


el 


of cost of plant facilities is turned, 
in eash, into the working funds. 
This cash should not become a part 
of the working capital, but should 
be used to replace those facilities 
which have accomplished their ex- 
pected life. 

It is true that only too often such 
procedure has not been followed and 
funds accumulated through the 
writing-off of capital investment 
have been returned to stockholders 
in dividends. This has left many 
corporations in such a position that 
today, when it is most important to 
rehabilitate their plants, they find 
themselves without the funds to do 
so. 

But there are also many com- 
panies in which the reverse is true. 
That is, they have built up large 
cash balances, which were really in- 
tended for plant rehabilitation, but 
which have not been used for such 
purposes. 

The stand of the government to- 
day is that the existence of a large 
cash balance, plus a fat surplus ac- 
count, may be taken as evidence that 
the surplus has been improperly ac- 
cumulated and that a large portion 
of it should have been given to the 
stockholders in dividends. 


® The government’s new deprecia- 
tion policy was announced in Trea- 
sury Decision No. TD 4422. In sub- 
Stanee, the government’s attitude is 
that it will disallow what it con- 
siders unfair depreciation allow- 
ances and will endeavor to permit 
only such depreciation as will re- 
turn to the manufacturer the cost 
of his equipment and plant facilities 
over a period approximating the 
actual physical life of these assets, 


‘ 


as near as this can be determined. 
Through such disallowance, the 
Treasury Department expects to 
secure additional taxes of many 
millions of dollars. 

There is considerable to be said 
for the government’s point of view. 
When a plant is using machinery 
for actual productive purposes, it is 
presumed that this machinery is be- 
ing profitably used. Now, if its en- 
tire value has already been recovered 
through depreciation allowances in 
past years and the equipment is still 
in use, these depreciation allowances 
may naturally be considered to have 
been excessive. 

Certainly, if the government finds 
machine tools in active use today 
which had been completely written 
off four years ago, it may with some 
reason claim that depreciation al- 
lowance with respect to these tools 
had been made at too rapid a rate. 


Furthermore, the government, 
reasoning from the specific to the 
general, may contend that the de- 
preciation rate with respect to the 
remainder of the plant’s machinery 
has been improperly calculated, and 
that the rate of depreciation used in 
current operation is too high. 


®@ The significance of Treasury De- 
cision TD 4422 lies largely in the 
fact that, whereas in the past the 
government has had to prove that 
depreciation deductions made were 
improper, decision TD 4422 now 
places the burden of proof directly 
upon the taxpayer. In short, manu- 
facturers today must prove that 
their depreciation schedules are sub- 
stantiated by facts. 

In the face of this situation, it is 
obvious that old machines, the orig- 
inal cost of which has been fully 


(Continued on page 673) 


“The banker should look beyond a mere earning statement and record of past per- 
formance, to the profit possibilities of the entire manufacturing facilities.” 
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Sell Security 





In Today’s Trust Advertising 


By JOHN N. GARVER, JR. 


HE general seeking of ways 

and means of _ establishing 

financial security—one of the 
aftermaths of the depression—has 
brought into prominence the favor- 
able results in conserving funds that 
have been achieved by trust com- 
panies during the trying period 
sinee 1929. 


The more general recognition by 
the public, and particularly by men 
of means, of the splendid results 
that practically all trust companies 
have shown in the investment of 
funds left in their care in trusts, is 
an important factor in trust solici- 
tation today. It is one factor that, 
properly publicized, can result not 
only in additional trust business, but 
also can be important in developing 
an increasingly favorable attitude 
toward all the departments of the 
trust company. 


@ During the period prior to and in 
the early days of the depression, 
savings in taxes and other costs, that 
could be effected by the use of trusts, 
was prominently featured in prac- 
tically all solicitations for trust 
business. Such savings then seemed 
to the prospective trust user to be of 
paramount importance in the devel- 
opment of an estate plan. Today, 
however, while the prospective user 
of trust facilities is interested in the 
economies of transfer that can be 
effected, he is, almost invariably, 
more concerned about the ability of 
the trust company to conserve his 
estate. 


The prospect today wants to know 
the means that have been used to 
prevent or minimize losses during 
the depression period and in arrang- 
ing for trust company administra- 
tion, he is generally found thinking 
about the financial security that can 
be afforded for his dependents rather 
than about savings in transfer costs. 
The devastating experiences of the 
past few years have impressed 
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vividly on the minds of those having 
wealth the soundness of the state- 
ment that ‘‘it is more difficult to 
conserve wealth than to create it.’’ 

Finding that prospective users of 
trust services are almost invariably 
concerned about the conservation of 
wealth as the dominant factor in 
considering estate plans, the Manu- 
facturers and Traders Trust Co. has 
based its appeal to prospects of this 
department on the facilities of the 
bank for maintaining adequate 
return and conserving the principal 
of funds which it administers as 
trustee. 

Newspaper advertising, radio 
advertising, and personal solicitation 


Interests of 
The Trust 
Customer 


(In order of 
importance) 


1 





Adequate, as- 
sured protection 
of dependents. 


2 


Conservation 
of the estate, 
with minimum 
shrinkage. 


in 
taxes and other 


stress this factor of trust company 
administration of estates. In the eur. 
rent newspaper advertising series, 
the benefits of group judgment in 
the investment of funds is stressed, 
with the problems of safely invest. 


ing funds also emphasized. Radio 
announcements follow the same 


thought, and institutional advertis. 
ing for the bank stresses the sound 
conservative practices that have 
dominated the conduct of the bank 
during the 79 years of its existence 

The desire for financial security, 
in addition to dominating the 
thoughts of holders of wealth when 
planning the distribution of their 
estates, has likewise brought serious 





Between his Wife and Want 
stands the 


3 PROTECTION of this BANK 


Savings 


Foresicut prompted this man to apply a Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Plan to his estate. Should his wife outlive him, she will never know 


want, never be bothered nor worried with burdensome management details, 


costs. 


never lack for an experienced friend to turn to for advice. Doesn't your wife 


deserve trust company protection? Investigate the economical and mana- 


gerial advantages of this Plan. A 15% to 50% reduction in estate shrinkage 


at transfer time. A perpetual source of protection and guidance for her as 
° 


long as she lives. 
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There has been a change in what people look for in trust 


service. 


turers and Traders Trust Co., Buffalo, N. 


to adapt the 


consideration of the best means of 
conserving their holdings during 
their own lives. Of eourse, this 
brings living trusts into considera- 
tion and has brought this service 
into more general use than hereto- 
fore. The difficulties surrounding 
investing have created many poten- 
tial prospects for this service that 
heretofore have felt themselves 
wholly competent to conduct their 
business and at the same time give 
their investments the proper kind 
of supervision. 

Through detailed accounts, in 
newspaper advertising, of the 
methods used to safeguard the in- 
vestment of funds by the Manufae- 


advertising message to this 


S . 


turers and Traders Trust Company, 
the care with which each investment 
is made is clearly explained. The 
benefits of group judgment by men 
constantly studying the investments 
in their care is contrasted with the 
difficulties an individual finds in 
following investments in the limited 
time and with the limited facilities 
that he has to work with. 


® In addition to developing a mes- 
sage that is important to prospective 
users of the trust department of the 
bank, this advertising has _ been 
found most beneficial to the bank as 
a whole. The advertisements have 
demonstrated to the publie generally 


The advertising 
message on the 
left won unstint- 





‘THIS bank wes founded in 1856. This memage is wren in 
1954. Kt brings you 2 comclumon based on seventy-caght veart 
of wtmate contact wih the fnamcaal probleme of unnumbered 


ence of trauned trast 






LIFE INSURANCE 
SHOULD BE YOUR 
FIRST INVESTMENT 


the disposal of hears the sccumuiaied Lnowledge and expen 
bce 


ed praise from 

the insurance 

men of Buffalo 

and, at the same 

time, contrib- 
uted greatly to 
the business of 
the bank. 


Copies of the ad- 
vertisement on 
the right were 
inclosed with a 


(hounds of Buffalorsans ws all walks of fe That come husson 
fo thes — ww belaree that coory man showld consider lyfe insurance 
tes frst cavestment, There no more immediate means of 
creanng 1 mzable cetate 0 surer way of afordang pomuve 
Protecnon for your dependants. Maintain the msuranct sou 
‘carry today. Add to it a often 1s pomible. Safeguard it by 
wears of » Life Lasurance Tras 


4 Life Insurance Trust Asvures Lasting 
Protection For Your Heirs 


A ble maurance trust m an agreement benween you and this 
bank provadang that your imeurance be pasd to us and invested 
4 trust fund. the wcome aad precipal to be pad your 
benehcunes at umes and it ameues pected by vou Sch 
te agreement ammures a regular mcome in place of lump sum 
pevmeat wich iw dangers of rapad deplenon Very often it re- 
wale w an increase wo the fumds wrested. Always ot places a! 


4 Typical Example of Rife Insurance 
Trost om Operation 
‘Aa early Life Insurnace Trust agreement entered into by this 


(bes legal for trust funds where. per agreement wuth the in- 
sured, they were to remae fer 17 years During that penod 
the crust pasd the benebeanes am average annual mcome of 
4.985% Ai the expliracoe of the crust agreement wm 1830 the 
remaining he recerved [rom the Manufacturers and Traders 
Tras Company the onpna! mom of the must plus an increase 
wo pnacipal of 10.9%" 


Give Your Heirs This Added Protection 


Consult as crustecing vour Life lasurance fade. 
Aay trust officer of thus bank will gladly explasn the detanle 
of bow you may pre sour hear this added protecoa, 


Manufacturers and Traders 


Trust Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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letter from the 
bank’s president 
to a selected list 
of trust depart- 
ment prospects. 
A mailing card 
(also inclosed) 
facilitated _re- 
quests for Es- 
tate Planning 
service. 


This trust authority, vice president of Manufac- j 


Y., tells how 


new interest. 


the extreme with which the 
bank handles its affairs. The 
thorough and painstaking methods 
taken to assure sound investing and 
the conservative manner in which 
the business is condueted, are all 
brought out into clear relief. This 
has resulted in a better understand- 
ing by the publie of the conscien- 
tious manner in which this bank has 
undertaken its responsibilities and 
has impressed upon the public a 
more general knowledge of all the 
services of the bank, resulting not 
only in increasing the trust business 
but also all other types of banking 
business. ‘ 


eare 





AN examination of Erie County Surrogate Court Records 
from May 28th to August Ist, 1934 discloses the fact that out 
of 257 proceedings on file at time of examination : 


157 cases had no wills, and their estates were 
distributed in accordance with the New 
York State Intestate Law. 

100 cases had wills. 

Of the hundred wills: 

SS were dated S years ago and under. 

21 were dated from 5 to 10 years ago. 

18 were dated from 10 to 20 years ago. 

6 were dated more than 20 years ago. 


No doubt most of these wills when originally drawn, were 
completely satisfactory to the testators. But Time wrought 
many changes in the value of the estates, unforeseen taxes 
were imposed, the financial status of beneficiaries changed, 
and often as well, the number of heirs. Consequently many 
ot these wills failed to reflect the wishes of their makers. 
Have you reviewed the provisions of your will recently? Does 
jour estate transfer plan take into consideration estate taxes 
and other provisions enacted in recent years? 

Our Trust Officers will be glad to assist you in formulating 
an estate plan which meets your wishes and insures a 
minimum of transfer expense. Consult your attorney con- 
cerning the legal phases. We do not prepare or furnish 
legal documents nor give advice on lega! matters. 


Manufacturers and Traders 


Trust Company 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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OT Stands For “Delinquent” 


And Helps Us Speed Up 
Mortgage Loan Collections 


By H. E. McKEE 


The First Trust and Savings Bank of Pasadena, Calif., has developed a 
visible file that gives a closer check on mortgage loan delinquencies. 


UE to many defaults, during 
D the past few years, of inter- 

est, principal, and taxes on 
mortgage loans, it has been neces- 
sary to devise a system whereby 
such delinquencies are immediately 
brought to the attention of those 
eoncerned. Such a record is now 
in use in the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Pasadena, by which 
a delinquent card—known as a D 
eard—is automatically set up imme- 
diately any loan becomes delinquent, 
either as to income, principal or 
taxes. 

Aside from its use to follow up 
collection of delinquent mortgage 
loans, the compact card index is 
also available as a record of past- 
due payments of interest and prin- 
cipal, in addition to the reports sub- 


1 The D card, filled out as soon 
as a loan becomes delinquent 
(whether in principal, interest, or 
taxes), contains all vital informa- 
tion about the loan, including a 
detailed record of delinquencies. 


2 Summarized reports by the 
bank’s investigator are attached 
to the back of the card. 


3 Colored signal tabs increase 
the accuracy and speed of hand- 
ling. 


4 The invisible file occupies 


mitted from time to time by the 
bank’s outside representative, who 
investigates the delinquencies. Fi- 
nally, the record is available at any 
time to the mortgage loan committee, 
and others in the bank concerned 
with the handling of mortgage loans 
and their collection. 


@ For this record we use a card 
measuring 8 by 5 inches, the upper 
portion of which contains the essen- 
tial information about the loan, 
such as the name of the mortgagor, 
his address and phone number, the 
person or firm occupying the prop- 
erty, assignment of rental, or addi- 
tional collateral, name of the guar- 
antor of the note, and, in the event 
of delinquency, whether the guar- 
antor has been properly notified. 


How The “D”’ File Is Used 


less space than the former system 
and automatically signals the re- 
moval of any card. 


5 The cabinet, which stands in 
the mortgage loan department, 
can be rolled into the loan com- 
mittee conference room for meet- 
ings. 

6 Constant reference to vault- 
stored documents is eliminated. 


7 When delinquencies are 
cleared, the D card is placed with 
the mortgage, for reference in 


It also contains itemized data of the 
amount of the mortgage, interest 
rate, principal payable, due date and 5 
extensions, appraisal value and other 
encumbrances. 

The lower half of the card has § 
been ruled off to provide a detailed 
record of delinquencies. There are 
three main columns, one showing 
delinquencies of interest payments, § 
the second delinquencies of principal 
payments, the final column serving F 
for taxes and other items. Each of § 
these columns shows the date pay: 
ment was due, the amount, and the F 
date it was paid. ‘ 

The bottom of the card is used § 
for noting remarks, for the use of § 
bank officers in handling collection § 
of past-due amounts, considering 
applications for extensions and other 


considering renewals or exten: 
sions. 


8 Cards in the trust and sav: 
ings departments, and the cashier's 
notice to mortgagor are stamped 
with a “D” when any mortgage 
loan becomes delinquent. 


9 All tickets covering pay: : 
ments on delinquent loans are | 
also stamped “D”. 


10 The D file makes compila- 
tion of monthly comparative sum: 
maries much simpler. 
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The D card, which groups all information about the delinquent loan. 
Reports from the bank’s investigator are attached to the reverse side. 


matters coming to their attention. 
Sufficient space is provided for this 
purpose, so that the record may be 
as complete as possible. 


@ It is necessary in some cases to 
use the services of the bank’s out- 
side investigator to supply first-hand 
information about delinquents. It 
is customary for the investigator to 
summarize his reports on slips of 
paper measuring five by three 
inches, so that they can be inserted 
in the reverse side of the D card 
holder. Thus, when an officer re- 
fers to the D eard record he also 
has before him the latest report fur- 
nished by the outside investigator. 
This provides a compact and com- 
plete up-to-date record of all items, 
which is always available to any 
member of the bank wishing to as- 
certain the status of any such 
loan. Furthermore, the written re- 
port is always at hand, even though 
there may have been a change in 
the personnel of the outside inves- 
tigating staff. 


® Use of a system of colored tab 
signals makes the handling of de- 
linquent accounts practically auto- 
matie, thus affording the bank a 
maximum of protection. A red tab 
signal indicates the month when the 
payment of the loan is due for collec- 
tion. A green tab, inserted under the 
cellophane strip at the lower edge 
of the card is used to indicate the 
date when a tax payment is due. 
Other colors are intended for spe- 


cific purpose, such as the striped tab 
to single out loans on which appli- 
cation has been made for home loan 
bonds. The outlaw date is typed in 
the space provided at the lower edge 
of the D ecard. 

These signals, in addition to facili- 
tating the handling of collections 
and other matters relating to delin- 
quencies, are valuable in providing 
an automatic audit. Thus, it is pos- 
sible to make up a list of loans on 
which application has been made 
for home loan bonds by simply re- 
ferring to the cards in the D file. 
Other special lists can be drawn up 
quickly without having to refer to 
the records in the vault. 


© The D file has several points of 
superiority over the tickler file for- 
merly used. There is no chance of 
missing any card, owing to the use 
of the colored signals. If a card is 
removed for any reason its absence 
is automatically indicated in the 
holder. Furthermore, the D cards 
lie flat, while the old tickler records 
stood upright. Thus, the file is more 
compact for every purpose. 

The D file cabinet, mounted on a 
metal stand equipped with rollers, 
has been placed in the mortgage 
loan department near the executive 
desks, where it is handy to those 
interviewing holders of mortgage 
loans. When committee meetings 
are held the entire file can be easily 
rolled to the conference room, thus 
making the complete records avail- 
able to the members of the commit- 
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tee. At the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings, the equipment is replaced 
in the mortgage loan department. 


@ One of the important features of 
the D ecard file is that ft eliminates 
constant reference to mortgage loan 
documents preserved in the vaults. 
This saves much time and effort, 
and affords excellent protection 
against misplacement or loss of im- 
portant legal documents in hand- 
ling. 

After the delinquencies have all 
been cleared and the note returned 
to good standing, the D ecard is re- 
moved from the file and placed with 
the mortgage loan papers. It is 
especially valuable in considering 
applications for extensions or re- 
newals. Anyone handling the appli- 
eation ean determine from the D 
eard record the extent of the risk 
involved in extending or renewing 
the loan. Furthermore, in the case 
of payments applying to delinquent 
mortgage loans, the card record re- 
veals at a glance whether such pay- 
ments are sufficient to safeguard the 
interests of the bank. This condi- 
tion is revealed by the summarized 
information of the mortgage loan 
noted on the ecard, the itemized ree- 
ord of delinquencies in interest and 
principal, the dates these were due, 
and the dates of payments, not to 
mention the brief report submitted 
by the bank’s outside investigator. 

In addition, the delinquent con- 
dition of the loan is also indicated 
in the various other records. As 
soon as any mortgage loan becomes 
delinquent and a D ecard is made 
out, the letter ‘‘D’’ is stamped on 
the tickler file card in the trust de- 
partment, on the maturity card in 
the savings department, and on the 
eashier’s copy of the notice to mort- 
gagor. This is to assure that, before 
accepting payment on any delin- 
quent items, the mortgage loan de- 
partment is properly consulted on 
the matter. 


@ It also assures prompt posting of 
the item to keep the record up-to- 
date. For this purpose, we require 
that all tickets covering payments 
made on delinquent loans should 
also be stamped with the letter ‘‘D’’, 
so that they can be easily picked out 
of the batch for early posting. Just 
as soon as the D card has been 


(Continued on page 675) 
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Costs Cut In Four 


—50% In Transit 


—33'1/3% In Bookkeeping 
—50% In Statement 


—90% In Filing 


By E. DAYTON 


This experience in modernizing operations, des- 
cribed by the manager of the transit department 
of the First National Bank of Portland, Oregon, 
is as important for the legal protection it gives 
the bank as for the savings in operation costs. 


NY single one of the many 
A benefits we derive from using 
the photographic method of 
maintaining various records of the 
bank more than justify the expense 
of the system. 

While the saving of 50% in oper- 
ating costs in the transit department 
alone is of great importance, we 
deem it still more important to be 
able to retain an actual photo- 
graphic reproduction of every tran- 
sit item, by which to trace lost or 
incorrectly listed checks. 


® Reduction of operating costs by 
33-1/3% in the bookkeeping de- 
partment is also of much signifi- 
eance, but more significant still is 
the fact that we have a photographic 
reproduction of every cancelled 
check locked away in our vaults 


after monthly statements are issued, 
which saves both our depositors and 
ourselves a great deal of time and 
expense when checks are reported 
missing. 

Long hours of searching for un- 
identified deposit tickets in the an- 
alysis department are eliminated, 
due to the fact that we now make 
a photograph of every deposit ticket, 
which we incorporate into a cross 
reference file. Original tickets are 
filed alphabetically, like the deposi- 
tors’ cancelled checks, in order to 
quickly obtain float figures for ac- 
count analysis. Photographs of 
deposit tickets are filed in datal ar- 
rangement, which gives us an addi- 
tional reference in order of posting 
by the bookkeeper, when it is neces- 
sary to audit or make a check by the 
amounts only. Should photography 


Departments 


be adaptable to only this one pur. 
pose, the benefits derived would wel) 
warrant the installation. 

Rental of the five photographing 
machines used in the First National 
Bank of Portland amounts to $150 
monthly, on the basis of $30 for 
each late model machine. 
charge the full rental of the entire 
installation to the transit depart 
ment, where the machines are ip 
use to the greatest extent. There 
is, accordingly, such slight cost to 


the additional benefits derived from § 


using the photographie system in 
other departments, that it is almost 
inconceivable how we could safely 
operate without it. 

This system is simple in opera. 
tion, and in the same motion of 
turning the checks over while add. 
ing them on a listing machine, they 
are dropped one by one into the 
hopper and photographed, the total 
number of items photographed being 
automatically recorded at the same 
time. 

A single, 200-foot roll of film, 
which costs $5.50, including the de 
veloping, contains photographie re. 
productions of 16,000 checks, 8,00 
statements, or 12,000 deposit tickets 


@ Films sent out for developing ar 
returned to us early the following 
morning. They may then be util 
ized, when necessary, by means of 
the projection machine, which en- 
larges the picture to the actual siz 
of the original item, giving a clear, 
well defined image of photographit 
accuracy. 

Approximately 14,000 checks ar 
handled in our transit department 
daily. 


being used by banks not equipped 


with the photographie system of 


The author believes that the protection to the bank th 


and other documents is today’s most importal 
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recording. Under the numerical 
code system, we used a number for 
the name of the endorser and also 
for the bank on which the check 
was drawn, in order to have suffi- 
cient information by which to trace 
lost items. But when an error 
was made in listing the code or bank 
number, as often occurs, it was al- 
most impossible to trace it to its 
origin. 

Now, a number is assigned to each 
run at the time the amounts only 
of each item are listed on the eash 
| jetters and a eard upon which this 

number is printed is photographed 
immediately ahead of the batch of 
checks being listed. This number 
is placed on the cash letter preced- 
ing the listing by the non-add key, 
which gives us quick reference to 
their location on the film. 

When the photographs are placed 
on file, the little paper box in which 
each film roll is stored is dated and 
labelled on the outside with the set 
number. 

The perfect record thus left be- 
hind, of all transit items, in itself 
justifies the use of this system, were 
it adaptable to no other purpose. 


® The men in the transit department 
handle an average of 3,500 checks 
within a four-hour period daily. 
Each man sorts, lists, photographs, 
and balances this number of items. 
Each man thus has a full three 
hours for other work, which factor, 
alone, recommends this system. 

In the bookkeeping department, 
instead of using the dual system of 
posting, we now post direct to the 
statement sheets, and then photo- 
graph all statement sheets at the end 
of the month, which picture consti- 
tutes the bank’s ledger record. 
Each bookkeeper photographs his 
own checks after they are posted, 
which requires not more than 15 
minutes daily per man. 


® Prevention of dishonesty within 
the organization is assured by mak- 
ing duplicate film copies of monthly 


OBJECTIONS OVERRULED 


“The woman depositor who overdrew her account $25 denied that 
she owed the money, stating that she always threw her checks 
away. When we confronted her with a photograph of her checks, 
she offered no further objection.” (Mr. Dayton stands by.) 


statements. For this purpose, all 
machines are equipped with a double 
eamera, by means of which the two 
films are exposed in one operation. 
After the two films have been de- 
veloped, the master copy is sent 
direct to our auditing department, 
where it is stored away in a special 
vault under lock and key by the 
heads of the department, who are 
the only ones who know its location. 
These rolls are referred to only in 
special emergencies, or when the 
auditors examine the books and find 
a statement missing. 


® Branches located in the city issue 
their statements in duplicate, and 
send all checks to the main office to 
be photographed. Checks from all 
branches are filmed in rotation, those 
from each different unit being pre- 
ceeded by a card bearing the name 
of the branch. In the developing 
rooms the respective records are seg- 
regated by cutting and splicing the 
films, after which they are sent to 
the respective branches for their 
permanent files. 

Film used in making pictures of 


monthly statements costs 50% less 
than the stationery and carbon 
paper required to make duplicate 
statements. However, should we 
decide to again make carbon copies 
of statements at the main bank, 
the use of film would still be vitally 
important, inasmuch as all checks 
posted to customers’ statements are 
photographed for our permanent 
files, as a protection against loss by 
depositors, various types of costly 
claims, and manipulations of check 
racketeers. 

Filing space occupied by the film 
records is 90% less than would be 
occupied by copies of statements, of 
which we use 15,000 monthly, keep- 
ing all such records on file indefi- 
nitely. In a space of ten years, we 
would need a large filing room vault 
for the old style records, whereas 
the small boxes of film, each of which 
is numbered and labeled, occupy 
but one-tenth of the filing space re- 
quired by the statements. 


@ Were but one of the bookkeeping 
economies of time, material, space, 
and protection against internal and 


thgcomes from keeping photographic records of checks 


item of modernization for operating departments 
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CONVINCING ENLARGEMENT 


“Occasionally a customer will refuse to recognize the 
projection picture of his cancelled check, in which in- 
stance a facsimile enlargement is shown him to remove 
all doubts from his mind.” (Mr. Dayton at the counter.) 


customer inefficiencies or dishon- 
esty available, our photographic in- 
stallation would still be of great 
beneitit. 

We also photograph the window 
faced envelopes containing the out- 
going cash coupons for collection 
and remittance, listing the amounts 
only on the cash letter, whereas 
formerly we had to list the num- 
ber of the coupon, name of party 
depositing or cashing it, name of is- 
suing corporation, and due or pay- 
ment date. 


@ By filming all NG checks, it is 
possible for us to simply list 
amounts of checks going back to 
corresponding banks and their let- 
ter date, thereby doing away with 
the details of listing the names of 
both the endorser and the bank, 
which was described fully. 

Though these are but minor bene- 
fits, they have sufficient bearing on 


1 Operating costs in the transit 
department have been cut 50%. 


2 Operating costs in the book- 
keeping department have been 
cut 3314%. 

3 A photographic reproduction 
of every cancelled check is on file 
for the protection of the bank and 





the general efficiency of the bank to 
justify our maintaining the photo- 
graphic system. 

Our one advertisement of the 
method of photographing cancelled 
checks and transit items consists of 
a demonstration installation at the 
statement window, in plain view of 
the public. This machine, which is 
operated by any one of the several 
clerks in the statement department, 
is utilized for recording checks from 
all city branches, and also for pho- 
tographing statements called for 
by the customer before the first of 
the month. 

Commercial depositors under- 
stand and appreciate the benefits 
derived from this service, which pro- 
tects them from all kinds of losses 
and various inconveniences incurred 
by checks becoming lost. All types 
of depositors, however, show ex- 
treme interest in the Recordak mech- 
anism, and will stand and watch 


Six Big Economies From Modernizing Equipment 


its depositors. 


4 Many hours of searching for 
unidentified deposit tickets in the 
analysis department is eliminated 
because the photographic repro- 
duction of any ticket is quickly 
found. 


5 Film used to photograph the 
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the checks go through the hoppe 
with deep interest. 

Those who take pains to investi. 
gate this display come to use 
most discretion in the matter 9 
making claims for payment 
checks declared not chargeable 4 
their accounts. And those who ¢ 









not quite understand the fy 
meaning come to know it very wel 
when making unfounded  claing 





Just the other day a woman depogi. 
tor who overdrew her account $35 
denied that she owed us the money. 
She said she always threw her 
checks away but was positive tha 
we were in error. We were able ty 
produce actual photographs of 
checks listed on her statement, t 
which evidence she was unable 
offer objection. 

Occasionally, we meet a customer 
who will not recognize the projec. 
tion picture of the check, in whieh 
instance we have an enlarged pho- 
tographie print made, which is con. 
vineing proof to the most doubtful 

Frequently, we are asked to bring 
pictures into court, and very often 
—even in divorce cases—such evi. 
dence supplies important informa 
tion. Services we can render to the 
customer are almost endless, as there 
are many ways in which a customer 
may lose money by not having a 
actual cancelled check for evidence 

Losses by airplane or train wreck 
through fire, involve great hazards 
without this service, which enable 
us to make full restitution of an en 
tire burned shipment with but very 
little trouble. 















® We note that some banks make 
photographs of the reverse side of 
every check. We find that we ob 
tain full benefits, and offer the cus 
tomer 100% protection by photo 
graphing the face only, placing ou 
work on a minimum cost basis. 


monthly statements sent to de 
positors costs 50% less than the | 


stationery and carbon paper re 7 


quired to make duplicate state 
ments. 


6 Filing space for film records 
is 90% less than space required to 
file duplicate statements. 






































The scaling of rents, the determina- 
tion of needed repairs, the purchase 
or sale price, should be based to 
considerable extent upon accurate 
appraisals of the properties. 
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N INVITATION to write on 
‘‘What I have done to help 





to the the work of my bank’’ can be 
| there B both pleasant and forbidding. Nat- 
‘tomer ural modesty struggles with the 
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equally natural feeling that one’s 
own services are of special value to 
the institution served. However, it 
is much less in the spirit of ego and 
more in the feeling that it may be 
of some interest and perhaps of some 
benefit to fellow-directors in other 
| communities, that this is written. 
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® In beginning, a general picture of 
our community in relation to its 
banking situation may be of interest. 
Yonkers is a suburban city of one 
hundred and thirty thousand people, 
situated about twenty miles north of 
New York City on the Hudson 
River. A great number of its in- 
habitants having moved there from 

| New York City, as part of the 
) general movement away from the 
| overcrowded cities which has taken 
de Ee place during the past few years, the 
. the & — in general can be said to have 
— re metropolitan ideas. About 
aan 9,000 people are employed normal- 
ly mn the large local factories. Due 

| ‘0 its close proximity to New York 
City, however, the Yonkers business 
section is very small. Consequently, 
our commercial banks are also thrift 
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banks. Our community is served by 
six banks, four of which are commer- 
cial and two of which are savings 
banks. The First National Bank 
and Trust Company, of which I am 
a director and of which I shall speak 
from now on, has a capital and 
surplus of one million dollars, un- 
divided profits of one hundred and 
eighty-three thousand dollars, and 
deposits of twenty millions dollars, 
according to its last annual state- 
ment. 

As a real estate man, I possibly 
have more time on my hands than 
most men, and can, consequently, 
pay more attention to the work of 
the bank. But, at that, I often find 
my personal affairs crowded by the 
stress of bank duties. A fair share 
of every morning is consumed in 
attending a meeting of the executive 
board of the bank. Appointed by 
the board of directors, this com- 
mittee is composed of our bank 
president, the first vice president, 
the chairman of the board, a chair- 
man for the executive committee and 
two other directors. This commit- 
tee, meeting every day, passes on all 
loans and shapes the policies of the 
bank in general. Although this 
daily meeting represents the expen- 
diture of considerable time, I feel it 
to be of real value to my co-directors 


Saves Money On Bank Properties 


It shouldn’t be news, when a director helps his bank. And here is one 
director, of the First National of Yonkers, N. Y., 
sees nothing unusual in the degree or quality of his service. But it 
occurred to us that many other directors, eager but 
best to serve their banks, would be interested in his 


who in all modesty 


uncertain as to how 
committee’s results. 


By HENRY HERTZ 


and to the institution. We have 
found that this method of adminis- 
tration works out in much better 
shape than the supposed presence of 
all directors and their assumption 
of responsibility through absence. 

It has been possible for me to 
help the work of the bank in my own 
particular channel by serving with 
two other directors on our real estate 
board. Our duties in this capacity 
are to make all necessary appraisals ; 
to investigate and to make recom- 
mendations on all mortgage loans; 
to supervise the collection of rents, 
the renting of properties, and the 
maintenance and sales of all proper- 
ties owned by the bank; and other 
allied miscellaneous work which 
comes up in this department of a 
banking business. 


® Before the formation of this com- 
mittee, this work was more or less 
anybody’s job, passed from person - 
to person, and alighting finally, | 
suppose, upon the least skillful buck 
passer. Being anybody’s job, it was 
by the same token nobody’s job— 
with all the resulting wastage and 
inefficiency which is the inevitable 
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result of such handling. With this 
work taken over in its entirety by us, 
the responsibility centralized, and 
all the loose ends tied up, this 
branch of the bank’s business has 
been put into better shape and I 
believe that thousands of dollars 
have been saved. An instance in 
support of this might be cited. 
Shortly after the assumption of this 
phase of the bank’s activities by our 
committee, we took over an apart- 
ment house in the city which had 
been acquired by the bank through 
foreclosure and which the bank had 
entrusted to the management of a 
real estate agent. This agent had 
charged the bank 5% for the collec- 
tion of rentals and another 5% for 
all new rentals, besides spending 
money indiscriminately and in some 
eases wastefully for repairs. The 
loss of a tenant had never bothered 
this gentleman, since it meant only 
the possibility of another fee for a 
new rental. It apparently appealed 
tu him as a game which could go 
merrily on with gratifying financial 
results. 

Our first act, after assuming con- 
trol of this property, was to make a 
careful investigation of the situation. 
After dismissing the agent, we found 
ourselves with five vacancies, and a 


Duties of the 
Real Estate Committee 


1 Makes appraisals of all prop- 
erties owned, or to be acquired, 
by the bank. 


2 Investigates and makes rec- 
ommendations on all mortgage 
loans. 


3 Supervises rent collections. 


4 Handles the rentals and sales 


of all properties owned by the 
bank. 


5 Determines and supervises 
all maintenance repairs and mod- 
ernization projects. 


number of repairs to be made im- 
mediately, even though maintenance 
expense on this particular building 
had always been very high. After 
repairs had been made and electric 
refrigeration installed (the latter, it 
seems, having become one of the 
inalienable rights of every tenant, 
without which the most desirable 
apartment has practically no chance 
of rental) we promptly filled all the 
apartments and have had a 100% 


occupaney, with a gratifyingly loy 
maintenance rate, ever since. 

In a number of instances, our com. 
mittee, by concentrating on anj 
making itself personally responsibk 
for details, which had been the m 
sponsibility of no particular person, 
previously, has been able to institut 
real economies, and I believe, to say 
the bank thousands of dollars ap. 
nually. Renting, collection of rents 
making necessary repairs and simila 
work, may not be tremendously big 
jobs of themselves, but in the 
aggregate they assume real impor 
tanee and the proper performane 
of these tasks is of real concer 
And in this, a real estate committee 
directly concerned and directly re 
sponsible for the work, is, I believe 
of real value. 

Since my subject requires it, thew 
words have been highly personal. | 
am highly cognizant, however, of the 
excellent work being done by othen 
in my own and other institutions. 
conelusion, I should like to mention 
a fact which is a source of pride ani 
which may be of interest to other 
Despite the terrific impact of this 
depression, which has made itself 
felt to us all, not one bank in West 
chester County has failed or closal 
its doors. 


Chain Stores And Service Charges 


There is a feeling in many quar- 
ters that service charges can be 
carried too far. In this connection, 
an incident oceurred several years 
ago in the Midwest that may prove 
suggestive. 

The treasurer of a chain store 
organization met with a group of 
bankers in a certain city to discuss 
terms upon which they would re- 
ceive the takings of stores located 
in that territory. Every banker 
knows the sort of problem that was 
faced—large amounts of change and 
paychecks to be taken in close to 
the closing hour, and withdrawals 
of the great bulk of the funds to 
the financial center of the district 
just as quickly as they accumulated. 
Local merchants, keenly resenting 
chain competition, and in many 
eases represented on the boards of 
the banks, had their influence, and 
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some of the executives felt that the 
chain stores were taking everything 
possible out of the community and 
contributing little to its life. All 
these considerations were brought 
up at the meeting. 

However, the treasurer, after lis- 
tening to all that was said, made an 
offer that met all opposition, and 
really contains the crux of all the 
service charge discussions. He said 
that the banks should be remuner- 
ated for all services they extend to 
the public; that each department 
should carry its own load; that the 
fact of a customer borrowing money 
and paying interest for it did not 
of itself entitle him to other free 
services. He said that his company 
was perfectly willing to pay for 
services rendered, provided that 
they were not made the object of 
discrimination to appease local prej- 


udices. In other words, all store 
should pay the same. Finally, B 
said that he had been in bankig 
himself for a number of years aml 
he felt that the routine work wa 
often very inefficient. Consequently, 
he felt that the banks should fim 
of all make certain that they wet 
not running their own business 
an inefficient manner and makilf 
the customers pay for it by excessit 
charges. 

H. W. Sanders. 


To Clean Leather Chairs 


Leather chairs may be thoroughi 
cleaned by the following simpk 
method. Beat the whites of th 
eggs until they are frothy all 
apply with a soft flannel cloth ial 
the leather. This brings a prat® 
cally new appearance to the leatht 
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"We wouldn’t 


be without our 
Recordak system’ 


Banks of every type and size— 
in all sections of the country—have 
discovered the operating economies 
of Recordak. Actual installation 


records show savings of up to 45% 
in per item cost. And increased effi- 
ciency, accuracy, and safety are an 


inseparable part of a Recordak 
system. 
If your bank does not use photo- 


graphic accounting, investigate 
Recordak. What it has done for 
other banks—it can do for yours. 
Recordak Corporation (subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

*Quoted from a letter from the Central Farmers 
Trust Company of West Palm Beach, Florida. 
This bank, illustrated above, is one of the leading 


institutions in its locality, and has been Recordak 
equipped for two years. 


Founded 1812 


THE 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For INSURANCES ON LIVES AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


PHILADELPHIA 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


U. S. Government Securities (Par Value $52,302,000) 


State, County and Municipal Securities 
Other Investments . . . 

Call Loans to Brokers 

Other Loans Upon Collateral 
Commercial Paper ... . oe 


Reserve Fund “‘Cash Balancesin euet hecouanet” 


Miscellaneous Assets ar 
Interest Accrued . . ° 
Bank Buildings, Vente me" Reulgment 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . .... 
Surplus ....- 

Undivided Profits ‘ 
Reserved for Contingencies . 
Reserved for Taxes and Expenses . 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1935 . 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Deposits . . « « © « = « « 


$66,277,710.12 
52,115,321.88 
9,988, 742.23 
25,023, 152.93 
13,500 ,000.00 
42,231,139.58 
20,568,489.37 
8,832,094.31 
4,918,482.88 
913,266.06 
1,906,206.40 
1,200,000.04 


$247,474,605.80 


$8,400,000.00 
12,000,000.00 
1,733,081.39 
301,727.87 
249,612.19 
336,000.00 
11,606.66 
1,200,000.04 
223,242,577.65 


$247,474,605.80 


bilization can, after an experiment, 
period, be adopted as final. Ulti. 
mately, since the new gold standan 
will not be worked so completely 
from London as in former time 
but from several centers, it will be 
necessary to ‘‘approach the subject 
as a group of nations, in a spirit of 
cooperation, mutual fairness and 


understanding.’’ This approach wil] § 


probably prove easiest to make 
through or around the Bank for In. 
ternational Settlements. 


Our Daily Statement 
Graphed 


(Continued from page 653 


them in this interesting way. By 
having the picture before them, they 
naturally become very interested 
and keep in closer touch with the 
investment holdings of the bank than 
if they only listened to the figures 
onee a month. 

For example, there is usually, in 
smaller banks, a tendency on the 
part of directors, other than the 
investment committee, if there be 
one, to do nothing about bonds ani 
investments, simply because they do 
not find it easy to get a picture of 
the situation in their minds. It i 
so easy to say ‘‘Oh shucks, let George 
look after that end of it. He know 
more in a minute than I know ins 
day about stocks and bonds.’’ Ther 


Personal . . 


United States Government obligations and other securi- 
ties carried at $20,608,491.09 in the above statement are 
pledged to secure Government, State and Municipal 
deposits and for fiduciary purposes, as required by law. 


TRUST FUNDS 
$887,468,213.81 Corporate . $1,792,657,823.50 


The Deposits of this bank are insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation, in accordance with the Banking Act of 1935. 


< 


C. S. W. PACKARD, Chairman of the Board 


Which Nation 
Should Lead? 


(Continued from page 650) 


tional conferences and diplomatic 
embassies, the negotiations are too 
likely to be set and played for the 
national audience. 


‘‘The shortest road to currency 
stabilization is by modest and un- 
assuming actions, by addressing any 
remarks, in private, to Downing 
Street rather than to Main Street.’’ 
(Hostetler). The negotiation is best 
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Dy 


C. S. NEWHALL, President 


handled by special representatives. 

Without doubt the pound and dol- 
lar ratio must be established first. 
This bilateral agreement can then 
be supplemented by regional agree- 
ments between a number of coun- 
tries. The agreement as to ratio will 
be, at first, more or less preliminary, 
based upon the de facto situation ; it 
will be understood that if trial 
proves the rate not just right, it can 
be changed by mutual agreement 
later. 

The de facto and temporary sta- 


RAND 


is the danger signal. That duty i 
the most important duty of a diree- 
tor, seeing that surplus and idl 
funds of depositors are working for 
his stockholders every day but work 
ing SAFELY. When they can se 
the picture as a line on a chart, 
representing figures that used to ke 
so meaningless to them, they ar 
much more willing to take an active 
part, because then they feel that they 
understand and that they will no 
embarrass themselves by asking 
some ‘‘foolish’”’ 
various ratios and percentages. 


This is a simple plan, easily cat 


ried out, which I can heartily recom § 


mend to any executive officer 0 
other banks, no matter what the 
size of the institution. 


Nothing is quite so essential 
good teamwork as a clear under 
standing of the policies of the inst 
tution. 
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What Price 
Depreciation ? 


(Continued from page 661) 


or largely written off, though still 
eapable of a fair degree of operat- 
ing efficiency, may have become a 
liability rather than an asset. 

Considering all these facts, it may 
be highly important today for a 
commercial bank to look carefully 
into the situation of its larger in- 
dustrial customers, with respect to 
this whole question of depreciation 
schedules on existing equipment, as 
well as the plans and desires with 
respect to purchases of new equip- 
ment. 

A bank interested in the affairs 
of an industrial enterprise naturally 
wants to keep on guard to see that, 
as the investment in plant and 
equipment is recovered through de- 
preciation, these funds are set aside 
and not allowed to be thrown into 
working capital or improperly dis- 
bursed in dividends, because cash so 
recovered is a portion of the original 
investment which was set aside from 
the working funds for the purpose 
of providing proper manufacturing 
facilities. 

Following this policy through to 
its logical conclusion, a bank should 
be equally interested in seeing to it 
that these funds are actually used 
for the replacement of worn out and 
obsolete equipment—which is the 
purpose for which they were re- 
covered and segregated. 

Furthermore, the bank should 
bear in mind and make clear to its 
customers that if such a program is 
not followed—if surpluses accumu- 
lated for this purpose are neither 
used for replacement nor paid in 
dividends—it is probable that ad- 
ditional income taxes may be as- 
sessed, because of the government’s 
disallowance of depreciation deduc- 
tions. Also, additional heavy taxes 
may be assessed for the improper 
accumulation of surplus. 

The facts are that a vast share of 
such equipment is in immediate need 
of replacement—that cash accumu- 
lated for replacement should be used 
for this purpose as a matter of sound 
business management—and that 
such replacement programs are an 
imperative need today. 

The company which holds sueh 
tash—and delays spending it for 
replacement—may expect to be out- 
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A COMMERCIAL BANK THAT AFFORDS 


ITS CORRESPONDENTS CLOSE CONTACT 


WITH EVERY 


IMPORTANT 


INDUSTRY 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


stripped by competitors who are in- 
stalling modern cost-reducing equip- 
ment, and, in addition, is threatened 
with inereased federal taxes. 


Many a loan officer has discovered 
what might be called ‘‘innocent dis- 
honesty’’ when he visited the place 
of business of the borrower. 
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Machine Tool Note 


Recent figures show the machine 
tool industry is at the highest point 
now since 1929 and is nearly 20% 
above the 1926 level. It has been 
estimated by the American Machinist 
that 65% of present day machinery 
is more than ten years old and that 
the new machines are from 10% to 
50% more efficient than those of a 
deeade ago. 
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Safe, Profitable 
Auto Financing 


(Continued from page 655) 


date is entered in a separate column ; 
no other entry is necessary. There 
is a column also in which to indi- 
cate whether the remittances are 
‘‘over’’ or ‘‘short’’ of the required 
amounts. 


@ The only other form necessary is 
a work-sheet, for the use of the de- 
partment manager or his assistant 
in computing the amount of the 
loan and the charges. A standard 
form is available for this purpose, or 
one can be easily drawn up. The 
record should show the amount of 
the purchase, the type of car and all 
other information about it, the total 
down payment and the balance, the 
eost of the various types of insur- 
ance required, the conversion and 
confiscation charges, the total amount 
financed, the charges, the amount 
of each monthly payment on a 
twelve months’ or eighteen months’ 
contract, and so on. 


The same procedure applies to 
both used and new ears. However, 
we have made it a point to make 
loans only on used cars which date 
back not earlier than 1932, and with 
the further provision that such cars 
are in good mechanical condition. 
In every instance the used car is 
given a careful inspection, and we 
depend to a considerable extent on 
the reputation of the dealer from 
whom .it was purchased. In the case 
of used cars that fail to meet these 
requirements we frequently refer 
the purchaser to a financing agency 
specializing in cheap used ear busi- 
ness. In at least one instance we 
have found this agency willing to 
cooperate with the bank. -In return 
for the business thus recommended 
to him he frequently puts us in 
touch with the type of business that 
we are in a position to handle profit- 
ably. 


® We have found reputable dealers 
eager to cooperate with the bank. 
They have come around to the view- 
point that a purchase properly 
financed by a reliable agency is an 
asset, as it means a satisfied cus- 
tomer and the assurance of repeat 
business for them. Car salesmen, in 
particular, have shown a willingness 
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to cooperate. Their relationships 
with customers are often founded 
upon personal friendship. It goes 
without saying that the car sales- 
man is therefore most anxious to 
see his customer obtain the most sat- 
isfactory terms, such as are offered 
by a bank. 

In a number of cases individuals 
who formerly borrowed small sums 
of money, which were ostensibly 
used to finance car purchases, have 
been encouraged to utilize instead 


the specialized financing  servies 
Everything being equal, it is mop 
profitable to the bank to finance the 
purchase direct than to make a per. 
sonal loan of the same amount 
Aside from the profit on the loa, 
there is the additional consideratigy 
that the purchaser in most case 
makes his monthly payments in per. 
son and we thus have the oppor. 
tunity to develop friendly, anj 
potentially profitable, banking cop. 
tacts with him. 


Envelope Serves As Depositor’s Statement 


In Account wih —pobeee ole€ 
4 pti it ! 


FARMERS & MERCHANTS BANK 
% or LONG Seace “ 


NVELOPE-STATEMENTS used 

at the Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, have resulted in saving of 
stationery, and have also helped to 
speed up statement desk service. 
Furthermore, statements are com- 
plete any time in the month for 
depositors’ inspection. 

A manila envelope 914 by 4 inches 
is used for the purpose, the front 
being ruled off for entries of check 
items, deposits and balances. Can- 
celled checks and other items are 
inserted in the envelope after post- 
ing to the ledger. 

The envelopes are filed in the re- 
spective bookkeeping units together 
with signature cards and other infor- 
mation about the account. Entries 
on the envelopes are made by the 
bookkeepers in the morning,: when 
they are not occupied with’: the 
regular ledger postings. It is a very 
simple matter when a depositor asks 


beer ~FPAMMERS AND MeHcH ANTS BEANh pone are 


to see his statement to refer to book 
keeper’s file. 

The statement envelopes have 
eliminated peak loads at the state 
ment desk the first of the month 
R. E. Jennings, assistant cashier 
says many depositors now call for 
their statements at various time 
during the month to check up 
items. 

A new envelope is used for each 
month, when it is immediately file 
with the depositor’s signature cart 
First the bookkeeper posts to the 
ledgers in alphabetical order, ani 
then transcribes in the same order t 
the statement envelopes. The entrie 
are made in ink. 


The upturn in the bond markt 
provides possibilities for recoverit 
that should not be lost sight o 
Such a recovery is just as valuable 
an addition to assets as the earning 
on new loans. 
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«p” Stands For 
“Delinquent” 


(Continued from page 665) 


cleared, it is pulled by a loan officer 
and approved, and then placed with 
the mortgage loan papers. 


The D file provides a statistical 
record that has proven very valu- 
able for comparative purposes. It 
is customary with the mortgage loan 
department to prepare a monthly 
report from the cards, showing de- 
jinquencies as compared to the pre- 
vious month. The compiling of this 
report is now a comparatively sim- 
ple matter, as all of the figures re- 
quired can now be taken quickly 
from the cards. This report shows 
the officers of the bank what the 
accomplishments of the department 
have been toward the clearing of 
delinquencies. 

This system, adopted as an ex- 
periment in one department of the 
bank on delinquent savings loans 
only, has proven so satisfactory that 
we have since that time adopted the 
same follow-up in the trust depart- 
ment, with equally favorable results. 


One Man Secures $45,000 
In Loans For Small Bank 


In these days a firm that wants 
business must not wait for people 
to come to it, but must get out and 
hustle for it. This applies to banks 
as well as merchandising firms, and 
if more of them would follow the 
plan of A. L. Brooks, cashier of the 
First National Bank of Port Neches, 
Texas, their books would show a 
much better result. 


Mr. Brooks was one of the first 
to see the great possibilities of loans 
under the FHA, but he knew from 
experience that most people are 
afraid of anything new, and which 
they do not thoroughly understand. 
Accordingly, he did not wait for 
merchants and householders to make 
application, but conducted a house 
to house canvas. He first spent 
several weeks driving about the 
town, making notes of the repairs 
needed on various residences and 
business houses. 

Port Neches is a small town of 
some 2500 inhabitants, so naturally 
he is personally acquainted with all 
of the leading residents of the city 
and ranches in the vicinity. There- 


Tre accumulated experi- 
ence of The First National 
Bank of Chicago covers more 


than seventy years. 


The 


Divisional Organization since 
1905 has developed direct 
contacts between officers of 
the bank and its customers. 


Correspondent banks have 
found the relationships 
under the plan both pleasant 


and profitable. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Charter Number Eight 


fore, after he had completed his sur- 
vey, he had a personal talk with all 
whom he knew to be able to finance 
the repairs. If the man was inter- 
ested—and he generally was—his 
credit standing was ascertained, and 
they worked out a loan plan to cover 
the needed repairs or improvements. 

The bank, of course, has nothing 
to do with the actual purchase of 
lumber, paint or building materials, 
and recommends no particular build- 
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ing firm. But it has data regarding 
the average cost of all materials, and 
in this way the householder gains 
an idea of the approximate sum he 
will need to make the improvements. 
By going about this job in a method; 
ical manner, taking a certain terri- 
tory each week, he secured 75 loans, 
totaling $43,388—a record that 
many cities double the size of Port 
Neches might envy. 
—William Bliss Stoddard 
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Transfer Your Records Into “All Automatic’ 


EASY SNAP Collapsible Storage File Boxes 


Keeps Them 
CLEAN, SAFE 
and EASILY ACCESSIBLE 


Bottom as well as top closes 
“automatically” 


Requires 


NO PASTING 
112 stock sizes for your requirements. Samples and prices sent on request. 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (*i4S47717" 
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) New Brighton, Pa. 


Photographed Checks 
Save $10,000 


The experience in a national bank 
shortly after the installation of the 
photographic bookkeeping system 
is an interesting one. 

A depositor had a loan from the 
bank on his own note for $15,000 
During the life of the note the de. 
positor was declared bankrupt. Or- 
dinarily, the bank would have suf. 
fered a loss of $15,000, but recoy- 
ered $10,000 through the photo. 
graphie records. 

The depositor’s bookkeeper, who 
was in the habit of cashing payroll 
checks each week, drew two checks 
for $200 and $600 respectively. 
After the checks had been signed 
he raised each check $5,000 and 
cashing the checks at the bank, 
waited until the end of the month 
when the raised checks were re- 
turned with the monthly statement. 
After he extracted the tell-tale 
checks, which would have been used 
as evidence against him, he disap- 
peared. 

Under ordinary circumstances 
the bookkeeper could not be prose- 
cuted even if apprehended. How- 
ever, the depositor proved and the 
photographs showed that the checks 
had been raised and the bank had 
legitimate claims on the insurance 
company. When it came time for 
the insurance company to pay the 
bank, who ordinarily would have 
reimbursed the depositor, the de. 
positor was declared bankrupt, and 
the bank was enabled to lay claim to 
the $10,000 insurance money. If it 
had not been for the Recordak, this 
money would have been turned over 
to the creditors. 


Profits On 
“Charge-Offs”’ 


An eastern bank president recent- 
ly stated that he is making more 
money for the bank now than he 
has ever made for it before, by 
spending three-fourths of his time 
making collections on ‘‘ charge-offs.” 
In most cases, it is easier to make 
profits now in this way than it is to 
sit in the office and wait for people 
to come in to make new loans. 


First get the facts. Then there is 
less likelihood of a disagreement. 
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Bank Offers Architectural Service 
To FHA Borrowers 


By BETTY SUTTON 


With the cooperation of local architects, the 
American National Bank of Kalamazoo (Mich. ) 
has started an advisory service for FHA appli- 
The advertising manager describes it. 


cants. 


N FURTHERANCE of the Fed- 

eral Housing Plan, we are spon- 
soring in our banking quarters every 
afternoon a free advisory service by 
local registered architects. As this 
service has just been introduced, its 
benefits cannot yet be judged, but 
inquiries upon its announcement 
have been promising. 


The advantage of competent archi- 
tectural supervision on new construc- 
tion means much to prospective 
builders. There have been instances 
where customers attempt to draw 
floor plans and have their contrac- 
tors complete the plans according 
to individual taste. Many of these 
plans have been rejected by the 
Federal Housing Administration 
office in Detroit because of incon- 
veniences, poor ventilation and other 
reasons. Such procedure entails ad- 
ditional expense. Having the benefit 
of architectural service, they know 
that when the plans are drawn, they 
will be acceptable to the Federal 
Housing Administration and the 
house will have a better resale value. 
Obviously, also, the time required 
for the commitment by Federal 
Housing Administration will be 
minimized. 

We were the first institution in 
this city to make an FHA loan, ex- 
tended August 21, 1934. Our total 
volume under Title I is $39,848.62, 
of which $33,483.07 is presently out- 
standing, representing 8% of our 
local advances, exclusive of Real 
Estate Loans. Our average initial 
loan is $300.00. 


Servicing of the loans has been 
extremely simple. The borrower is 
asked to name the day of the month 
most convenient for his payments, 
and to remember it. Consequently, 
no monthly notices are mailed. The 


few delinquents each time are con- 
tacted by telephone or mail, and in 
only two instances have delays in 
remittances run into the fifteen day 
**nenalty period.’’ 

Because of our volume, we have 
recently segregated the FHA loans 
from our discount department, hav- 
ing one of our savings tellers handle 
these at his window in conjunction 
with his other work. The psychology 
of this move has seemingly stim- 
ulated additional interest. We are 
meticulous in accepting these credits, 
whether over the counter or through 
supply houses. The recent ruling 
of the FHA regarding refrigerator 
paper has opened a further fertile 
field, with the additional protection 
of chattel mortgages properly re- 
corded. 

While the volume of Title I loans 
will doubtless continue to develop 
more rapidly than Title II, we enjoy 
a fair volume of the latter, which 
should increase as the public is 
educated to their attractiveness. 


To Restore Old Manuscripts 


A solution of ammonium sulphide, 
hydrogen sulphide or of ‘‘liver of 
sulphur,’’ will restore the writing 
on old manuscripts, parchments or 
old letters that have faded, even if 
the writing is completely invisible. 
On paper the restored color will not 
last long, while on parchment it is 
fairly permanent. The writing could 
be traced after this treatment by 
using India ink, which would make 
it permanent. This treatment works 
only with ink containing a metal, 
like iron, that forms a black sulphide. 
Aniline inks will not respond to this 
treatment. 
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In all five of our plants are 
carried large inventories of 
lithographed checks ready for 
imprinting to your order. 


Right in your 
desk drawer 


— our handy catalog 
gives you instant access 


to the most complete and compre- 
hensive line of Standardized Business 
Checks available. This places you in 
a position to give your customers a 
service they will appreciate. You may 
offer them a 


CHOICE OF TEN STYLES 


and on any style they 
may select any one of 


Six Colors of Safety Paper 


These checks are sold on the book 
plan—one book or more for each cus- 
tomer, at prices that mean a saving. In 
addition to the service you are render- 
ing your customers, you will find this 
the most satisfactory method known of 
supplying them with business checks. 
You have no money tied up in large 
stocks of lithographed check forms—no 
waste, spoilage or deterioration—every 
order guaranteed to give complete 
satisfaction. 


Over 2,000 banks use DeLuxe Stand- 
ardized Check Service regularly. 
DeLuxe quality... always. Service... 
accurate, prompt, efficient. We urge 
you, in the interests of your bank, to 
put this service to the test. If you do 
not have our catalog, one will be sent 
on request. 


DE LUXE 
CHECK 
PRINTERS 


Inc. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST.PAUL 
KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND 





LOAN SOURCES 


Continued from the October 
issue of Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Monthly 


6. Refrigerator Dealer Hav- 
ing noticed that a dealer in electric 
refrigerators was increasing his de- 
posits from time to time, an Iowa 
banker visited the dealer at his store. 
He discovered that when the dealer 
shipped in a quantity of refrigera- 
tors for stock, he had to borrow the 
money from a finance company. 
He found that the rate charged by 
the finance company was very high. 
He learned that the turnover of 
merchandise was quite rapid, and 
found that the merchant’s state- 
ment warranted the bank lending 
him enough money to buy stock 
from time to time. This was a loan 


that the banker did not know ex- 
isted. It turned up as a result of 
a visit to the store. 


7. Finance Companies’ Ina 
meeting held by the banks of an 
Iowa county, an outside speaker 
suggested that the banks look for 
loans that were now going to finance 
companies. It turned out that the 
city from which most of the bank- 
ers came, had five finance companies 
lending money to retail customers. 
The banks were lending money to 
the finance companies to lend to 
these customers, but the speaker 
pointed out that a good many of 
the loans of customers could be 
made direct by the bank, save the 
customer some money, and give the 
bank a higher rate of interest and 
a faster turnover of loans. One of 
the bankers investigated the matter 


and found that, by working with 
the dealers of refrigerators, farm 
machinery, automobiles, furniture 
and electrical supplies, he could 
make his choice of the customers 
who were worthy of bank credit. 


8. Lumber Dealer A lumber 
dealer had borrowed very little from 
the bank for two or three years. 
The banker inquired as to the rea- 
son. He discovered that the dealer 
was using a long term credit ar. 
rangement with the wholesaler. 
When the matter was thoroughly 
investigated, it was found that the 
dealer was paying much more than 
the local bank rate for this accom- 
modation. The dealer’s business 
needed a little adjustment before he 
was a good bank credit risk, but this 
adjustment was made, and the bank 


(Continued on page 685 


Daily News of Business 


Creates Interest and 
Crystallizes Opinions 


If you had to transact business with no daily information available 
of market trends, corporate activity, or news of national and inter- 
national events affecting business, the feeling would compare with 


walking blindfolded. 


The dependence on accurate business news is well known. Every 
important commitment, all future plans, depend on day to day news 
of conditions. 


Naturally, the Chicago Journal of Commerce, through which the 
Central West obtains its only complete news of business, finance and 
industry each morning is read by thousands of prospects for your 


facilities. 


Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


12 EAST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 


“The daily business and financial newspaper of the Central West”’ 
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SHORT QUOTATIONS FROM PROMINENT MEN 


“A present menace confronts a restored 
confidence and prosperity of the American 

ple in the governmental budgetary 
deficit created largely by the expenditure 
of borrowed money. As with an individual 
or a business, a government destroys its 
credit by overspending and by over-bor- 
rowing. 

“If this government does not gain better 
control of its budget and its eventual 
balancing becomes in the public mind a 
matter of continually increasing doubt, it 
will have created a condition which never 
in history has failed, in time, to cause a mass 
movement of the people inspired by fear 
and followed by prolonged business depres- 
sion and social distress.’’—Charles G. Dawes 


i 


“One thing is sure. Whatever changes 
may come in our economic or political life, 
the same fundamental things that brought 
success to men in the past, wi!l bring suc- 
cess in the future. These are—in banking 
at least: first, integrity; second, industry; 
third, intelligence; fourth, knowledge; and 
fifth, courage.’’—Edward Eagle Brown. 


C) 


“It is my belief that the people prefer to 
deal with private institutions, carefully 
supervised by national or state authorities, 
rather than directly with governmental 
agencies which cannot function as elastically 
as the private organizations. Therefore, I 
believe bankers should explore the pos- 
sibility of handling the credits now handled 
by the government, at a reasonable rate of 
interest to the public, thereby helping the 
government to reduce its expenses and, 
in turn, augment their own earnings. 
Through this improved and enlarged service 
to the public, the prestige of our institutions 
will be enhanced and, by the increased 
earnings, the structure of our banks will be 
strengthened for the benefit of depositors 
and stockholders alike.’’—Robert V. Fleming. 


| 


“The Social Security legislation which 
is now law also offers possibilities for new 
business. There are many organization 
officials who will, no doubt, approach the 
corporate fiduciaries with a view to having 
them act as trustees of pension plans. This 
should be profitable business, but I warn you 
not to accept such business until you have 
been advised by competent actuaries that 
the trust or plan being offered to you, as 
tustee, is sound from an actuarial stand- 
point and that it will benefit those for whom 
it is being established. Certainly, no cor- 
porate fiduciary desires to accept a trust that 
may fail because of improper and inade- 
guate planning.’’"—Leslie G. McDouall, 
President New Jersey Bankers Association. 


co 


“With the same attention to your place in 
the public mind, that you have devoted to 
the perfecting of banking technique, with 

© same consideration given to your trustee- 
ship of your public reputation that you have 
observed~toward your trusteeship of the 
public’s money, you will regain the esteem 

Ose you serve, and restore to banking 
the public respect to which its services 
entitle it."—Edward L. Bernays. 


CJ 


“Every loan that ‘goes government’ is 
@ loss to the commercial banker. Cooperat- 


ing commercial bankers should prevent this 
in every possible instance to increase their 
own profits, to minimize the need of govern- 
ment assistance, and to resell the public on 
the fact that private banking is a capabie 
and efficient lending agency.’’—A. R. 
Gruenwald. 


CQ 


“A new account is a precious thing. Ina 
savings bank, it is truly its life blood. Its 
importance cannot well be overestimated. 
Opening an account in a savings bank is a 
real event in the life of a new depositor. It 
marks the practical beginning of his deter- 
mination to save; he is knocking at the door 
of thrift, he is starting to build up for himself 
a background of safety, of financial surety 
and of insurance against want.’’—Kenneth 
M. Murchison, Vice President, Central 
Savings Bank, New York. 


co 


“But there are certain essential facts and 
truths about banking which are as funda- 
mental as human nature itself and which 
should long ago have been impressed upon 
the general and banking public. If this had 
been done effectively in the past, the impact 
of this and other depressions would not have 
been nearly so great on financial institutions. 
Many of the notions and fallacies about 
banking would disappear and an informed 
public would then be armed with the best 
of all antidotes for the flood of economic 
curealls which are characteristic of depres- 
sions.""—I. I. Sperling, Asst. Vice Pres., 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


EJ 


“I cannot accept the explanation that the 
New Deal is composed of individual actions 
intended merely to meet a succession of 
problems arising from an emergency. The 
pattern is too uniform; the tenacity with 
which the central objective is pursued, too 
persistent; the impatience with any and all 
obstacles to its attainment, too marked; and 
the determination to push forward even as 
the emergency wanes is too obvious to 
permit any such interpretation. If any 
doubt remained, the President's remarkable 
press interview after the NRA decision must 
have dispelled it. If the Constitution stands 
in the way of the New Deal, then amend the 
Constitution. If the Supreme Court remains 
faithful to its duties, let the Supreme Court 
beware.’’—Ogden L. Mills. 


“Some people think that improvement in 
governments by advancing governments 
from what they call the ox-cart stage to the 
automobile stage means further extensions 
of the powers of government over the lives 
and actions of the people. History proves 
exactly the contrary. The greatest single 
improvement in the art of government was 
the Constitution of the United States and in 
that Constitution the people told the govern- 
ment what it could not do. It was not a case 
of the government telling the people what 
they could not do.’"—Hon. George 
Maxey, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. 


co 


“By the very fact that the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation offers security to 
depositors, the force of local pressure for 
pursuing sound banking practices tends to 
be diminished.’’—Leo T. Crowley, Chairman 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 
This coupon will bring you by mail two (2) 
new Hammermill Books of special interest to 
a hetenoseenened book _—— 
‘ - ; Denne the anes 
ond, a portfolio containing actual lithographed 
checks on Hammermill Safety used by leading 
banks throughout the country. 
Name, 
(Attach this coupon to your bank letterhead, please) 
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By C. W. TOMPKINS 


is seratching his head in won- 

derment as to where he ean find 
more places to invest his large sur- 
plus of idle cash, there is one market 
that is too often overloked. I refer 
to the trade acceptance, which pro- 
vides a profitable and entirely safe 
outlet for funds—assuming of 
course, that usual care and discrim- 
ination are used in the handling 
of it. 


T these days, when every banker 


® This type of paper usually ex- 
tends for a period of not more than 
thirty days and bears interest at 
the rate of six per cent per annum. 
This should strike a _ responsive 
chord among you bank officials, who 
have had your dispositions ruined 
morning after morning by merely 
looking over the daily quotations of 
short term government securities. 
Six per cent interest sounds almost 
like usury, when compared to such 
yields! 

Caution is necessary in the selee- 
tion of trade acceptances. A bank 
must be certain of the integrity and 





Use More Trade Acceptances 


The Mercantile Bank, of Hammond, Indiana, has found 
acceptances a profitable, safe outlet for funds. The 
assistant cashier indicates how even small country 
banks may use this type of paper advantageously, 


of the financial responsibility of its 
own customer—who is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the borrower. 

Although of secondary impor- 
tance, the credit of the acceptor 
should also be checked. In most 
eases, the Dun & Bradstreet rating 
will suffice. 

The small country banker may 
say that this is all very well for the 
highly specialized city bank which 
controls the accounts of many large 
industries—but is there really any 
of this business to be found in his 
town? If there is a grain mill, a 
factory or any other business enter- 
prise which sells commodities to 
wholesalers, the answer is ‘‘yes.’’ It 
is true that a modicum of time and 
energy must be spent in educating 
the depositor to the advantages of 
handling his accounts in this way. 
However, few will gainsay that time 
and energy is put to good advantage 
when it is used to further the in- 
terests of the bank and its deposi- 
tor. These interests must, of neces- 
sity, be the same. 

The chief advantage to the de- 


positor is that he has the proceeds 
from the sale of his merchandise 
available almost immediately. In. 
creased working capital is welcome 
to most business men and this is an 
ideal way for them to obtain it. 

Important too, is the fact that 
the acceptor feels that he has signed 
an obligation to pay a specified sum 
on a specified day at his own bank. 
Consequently, he feels more rigidly 
bound to pay his debt on the very 
day it is due than he would if he 
had merely owed a bill on open ae- 
count. 


@ One of our largest users of this 
service is a firm that produces 
chicken feeds. For the purpose of 
illustrating the simple method that 
we have evolved of working these 
acceptances through our bank, we 
will take a typical item received 
from them as an example. 

A trade acceptance is brought to 
us which has a bill of lading at- 
tached to it. The acceptance ma- 
tures thirty days after the arrival 
of the car containing the shipment. 








Seven Steps In Handling Acceptances 


1 Determine integrity and 
financial responsibility of your 
customer. 


2 Check the rating of the ac- 
ceptor. 


3 Mail collection letter to ac- 
ceptor’s bank, to release bill of 
lading upon acceptance and hold 
acceptance until due. 


4 Enclose return card for ac- 
knowledgement of acceptance 
item. 


5 When card is returned, credit 
customer’s account, less 6% dis- 


count for the period of the paper 
plus two days, and less 25 cents 
exchange charge. 


6 Upon receipt of payment, 
charge the customer’s account 
with amount of exchange and send 
him a duplicate debit ticket as a 
record of the exchange charge and 
as notice that the acceptance has 
been paid. 


7 If the acceptance remains 
unpaid one week after maturity, 
charge the face amount against 
the customer’s account and notify 
him in writing. 
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Mest of this business is done on a 
thirty-day basis although in some 
cases the time granted is only fif- 
teen days. 

Our collection department then 
sends the usual collection letter to 
the acceptor’s bank with instrue- 
tions to release the bill of lading 
upon acceptance of the item and to 
hold the acceptance until due. 

A one cent mailing card addressed 
to ourselves and bearing a rubber 
stamp on it similar to the one il- 
lustrated here is also englosed. 


Please return this card upon acceptance 


of item 
Ateteteenven 1935 
Trade Acceptance No........... drawn 
|) eee ee 
RPO PO rer eer ee eer ere ree 
enclosed in your collection No. F......... 
NER gSrakn'g Watale wre ware has been accepted 


As soon as we receive this card, 
we give our customer’s account 
eredit for the proceeds, charging 
him six per cent discount for the 
period of the paper plus two days. 
In other words, we collect thirty- 
two days discount on a thirty-day 
acceptance and seventeen days dis- 
count on a fifteen day acceptance. 
The extra two days interest repre- 
sents the time it will take to clear 
the draft or eashier’s check which 
we receive in payment. We also 
deduct 25 cents exchange from the 
credit. 


When we receive payment from 
the collecting bank, we charge our 
customer’s account for the amount 
of exchange that we have paid. A 
duplicate debit ticket, sent to our 
depositor, serves both to show him 
the amount of exchange that has 
been charged to his account as well 
as to notify him that the acceptance 
has been paid and that his contin- 
gent liability has ceased to exist. 


® In the event that the acceptance 
is still unpaid one week after the 
date of maturity, the face amount 
is charged against our ecustomer’s 
account without further ado. He 
is, of course, sent written notifiea- 
tion of our action. Incidentally, in 
the two years during which we have 
been doing this kind of business, 
we have had to resort to this course 
only twice, which should be suffi- 
cient indication that it does work 


NOW is the time 
to REBUILD 
or REMODEL 

Your Bank 


Buupiwe MATERIAL PRICES have declined. Workmen 


do more in a day. 


The cost of money is less. 


High-class banking 


room and vault fixtures which we have on hand can be bought at 


attractive prices. 


Now is the time thrifty bank directors are author- 


izing contemplated building changes. The very best may be had 
now at prices your bank can afford. These conditions are certain 


to change. 


A complete survey of your 
requirements with a guaranteed 
maximum cost of building and 
interior work is part of our “ Pre- 
liminary Service’—for which 


ST. LOUIS 


Do your building or remodeling now! 


there is no charge or obligation. 


It would pay you now to investi- 
gate the advantages of our 
complete bank building service. 


BANK BUILDING 


AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks Exclusively 


NINTH & SIDNEY STREETS 





out in a satisfactory manner. 

Any bank that wishes to obtain 
safe paper bearing a reasonable re- 
turn in interest, that wants genuine 
short term investments, that is inter- 
ested in getting two-name protec- 
tion without the usual ‘‘grief’’ at- 
tached thereto, that wishes to do 
its customers a genuine service, can 
do well to investigate the possibili- 
ties of the trade acceptance. 


Saves One “Sort” 


In a certain country bank, the 
method used was for tellers to sort 
their checks into three batches— 
clearings on local banks, transits for 
the city correspondent or federal 
reserve, and ‘‘checks on us’’. There 
were three bookkeepers in the bank 
and these had then to take the last 
classification, sort them again into 
three piles, list them, and balance 
with the tellers’ figures, thus setting 
up controls for the balancing of their 
own ledgers. 

A change was made and the book- 
keepers spent some time helping the 
tellers during the rush hour in the 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


afternoon, instead of waiting around 
for their work. Then it occurred to 
someone that the batches of checks 
run out for the tellers might be con- 
solidated. Now the batches contain 
five sorts instead of three—clear- 
ings, transits, bookkeepers A, B and 
C. Thus the bookkeepers receive 
their stuff already run and proved, 
in return for their help at the rear 
of the cages. Everyone is happy 
and the posting gets done from half 
an hour to an hour earlier in the 
afternoon. 
—Hy W. Sanders. 


To Clean Brass 


An economical and quick method 
of cleaning brass is to rub it with 
vinegar and salt or with oxalie acid. 
If oxalie acid is used, it should be 
washed off immediately to avoid 
tarnishing. After washing, the brass 
should be polished with tripoli and 
sweet oil. 


A bank’s portfolio improves only 
when it is considered a going con- 
cern and is given daily attention. 
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“When we take an item for collection for one of 
our customers, we determine exactly the best 


way for it to be handled. 
merely know that he wants the money.” 


holders recently, the President 

of The First Bank Stock Cor- 
poration emphasized the keen com- 
petition now obtaining among banks 
generally. So keen has this competi- 
tion become, he says, that the per- 
sonal element is more than ever of 
paramount importance. 

In reading this printed message, 
we could not help but discern a note 
of challenge to bank workers, among 
whom, without question, there are or 
have been many indifferent to the 
needs and wants of customers on 
whom we are dependent for our 
livelihood. And whether or not he 
intended us to do so, we on our part 
have given heed to this challenge, in 
that all items finding their way to 
the collection department be, as far 
as humanly possible, accorded indi- 
vidual treatment. 

To fulfill this lofty aim, there is 
no better way than to enlist among 
other banks, making use of our facil- 
ities, the right spirit of co-operation. 


682 


[ A pamphlet sent to its stock- 


It is not enough to 


When we take an item for collection 
from any of our depositors, we con- 
sult with them regarding the pro- 
priety of handling that item in one 
of several different manners. It is not 
enough to know that he wants the 
money. So many people, we have 
found, cling to the erroneous opinion 
that bankers possess occult powers 
where transfer of funds is involved. 
They seem to think that we can 
push a button and set machinery in 
motion and thus obtain within a few 
hours payment on a personal check 
from San Francisco, New York, or 
Birmingham. To people in that 
frame of mind we tactfully and 
patiently explain the banking ma- 
chinery, which precludes the pos- 
sibility of obtaining payment before 
the banker in the far distant town 
has obtained a glimpse at the signa- 
ture on the check offered. We sug- 
gest the advisability of using the 
air when forwarding, and the tele- 
graph in looking for speedier re- 
turns. 


Give Better 
Collection Service 


With More Definite 


Collection Instructions 


The collection department manager of the 
First National of St. Paul, Minn., makes 
specific suggestions to improve the collec- 
tion facilities of correspondent banks. 


By N. W. KINDGREN 





It is a regrettable fact, that we can | 
promise prompt returns from cer- | 


tain sources, while being forced to 
express misgivings regarding many 
others. This, we think could and 
should be corrected. If the banker 
in Prairie Junction must go out ona 
land inspection, let him impress his 
subordinate with the importance of 
handling as expeditiously as possible 
all collections received during his 
absence. 

And right here is a good place to 
emphasize the distinction between a 
collection letter and the ordinary 
cash letter. A source of constant 
embarrassment is the returned check 
which we had sent out for collection 
and on which we received remittance 
with payment to our customer. The 


SPT Se ARES TE TE NI 


MERAY: 


offending bank handled this as @ | 


‘‘eash item’’ whereas our letter 
plainly indicated that the check was 
to be remitted for only after actually 
being found good. If we take an 
item like that for collection, can we 
say to our customers, ‘‘ Yes we have 
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The Author’s Suggestions 


1 Protest Instructions 


Avoid rubber stamps and am- 
biguous symbols. Instruct the 
collecting bank whether to protest 
a draft with shipping documents, 
if dishonored at maturity. Specify 
date of desired notarial action or 
authorize holding till shipment 
arrival. 


2 Telegraph Instructions 


State whether advice is desired 
if item is dishonored according to 


its terms upon refusal of drawee. 
Differentiate between “wire pay- 
ment” and “wire funds”. Write 
telegraph instructions on the col- 
lection letter, not on the item. 

3 Remittance Instructions 


Avoid requesting transfer of 
funds through nearest Reserve 
bank to your local Reserve bank, 
except when large amounts are 
involved. A direct routing is 
ordinarily more efficient. 





a remittance for the check but we 
will have to wait a day or two before 
giving you the money, on the chance 
that the check may come back.’’ 
That would not be service as we see 
it, for in many cases our report of 
payment releases a shipment of mer- 
chandise or we are trying to help a 
stranded traveler reach a point of 
embarkation for a foreign land, and 
we must have definite returns. And, 
quite naturally, if we make cash 
payment to the stranded traveler by 
reason of our correspondent report- 
ing an item good, and later this same 
item comes back marked not good, 
we are forced to decline reimburse- 
ment to such correspondent. 


We have always held to the belief 
that the bank’s collection depart- 
ment can be the best agency for 
obtaining a feeling of good will from 
all persons making use of the services 
and facilities dispensed there. Num- 
berless incidents could be cited in 
proof of such contention. But we 
are not writing a defensive article— 
rather are we attempting to still 
further improve our service. This 
improvement can be brought about 
by a closer perception of our cus- 
tomer’s wants—by instilling into 
our service what is so aptly termed 
the ‘‘personal element’’. Other 
banks can help by giving us their 
full co-operation. 

May we therefore suggest that on 
their collection letters they be 
definite in these respects: 

1. Protest instructions. State yes 
or no. Avoid references to inland 
bills of exchange, which are difficult 
to define. Do not rely on rubber 
stamp impressions on the item itself 


as many such have been found to be 
meaningless as between banks. Avoid 
such confusions of direction as are 
caused by one bank calling for pro- 
test of an item designated by mark X 
whereas another bank uses the same 
symbol to denote the negative desire. 
Do not leave to the judgment of the 
collecting bank whether or not a 
draft with shipping documents is to 





be protested in event of dishonor at 
maturity. Most of such drafts are 
drawn payable ‘‘at sight’’, but are 
rarely paid until arrival of shipment. 
If notarial action is desired, state 
when, or authorize holding for pre- 
sentation on arrival of shipment. 

2. Telegraph instructions. State 
on letter whether such advice is 
desired if item is dishonored accord- 
ing to its own terms, or upon refusal 
of drawee, who may wish to inspect 
shipment before committing himself 
to a definite decision. ‘‘ Wire pay- 
ment’’ should not be confused with 
‘‘wire funds’’, and in the latter case 
it should be stated through what 
medium such remittance is desired. 
Telegraph instructions should not 
be affixed on the item itself, either 
by stamp or sticker, but should be 
clearly written on the collection 
letter. 

3. Remittance instructions. Inso- 
far as possible avoid request for 
transfer of funds to the nearest Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, to be there trans- 
fered to your local Federal Reserve 


(Continued on page 685) 





COMPLETE CALIFORNIA 
COVERAGE 


California’s only statewide bank pro- 
vides correspondents and depositors 
with personal, friendly, interested at- 
tention—not only to all routine serv- 
ices, but also to special requirements 


—by any of our 425 branches which 
efficiently serve 258 cities of California. 


~ 


DIRECT ROUTING TRANSIT AND COLLECTION 
SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE STATE 


lal 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL Il ASSOCIATION 
San Francisco ~ Main offices ~ Los Angeles 


Resources in excess of ome billion dollars 
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New Books 


Recently published—worth the reader’s attention 


Man Alive! 

Forty More Years To Go 
By HARVEY BLODGETT 
Price $1.00 
Published by the Blodgett Press, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


This is a small inspirational book, 
designed not only to be read by the 
purchaser but also to be passed 
around among employees. With this 
feature in mind, special prices rang- 
ing from 50 cents to 90 cents for 
quantities has been arranged. 

The book is based upon the inspir- 
ation the author has received in his 
40 years of business experience. 
During that time, he has raised five 
sons and has experienced difficult 
times and easy times. Mr. Blod- 
gett’s hope is that it will be read 
particularly by those young men 
who believe they still have forty 
years to go. 


American Bank Failures 
By C. D. BREMER 

Published by Columbia University Press 

144 pages—Cloth—Price $2.25 
This is a study of the records 
available of American banks that 
have suspended since the first bank 
failure in 1865. An effort is made 
to deduct constructive management 
ideas by studying the causes of fail- 
ure. Among others, the book states, 
laxity in control and supervision has 
promoted the growth of unsound 
and illegal practices on the part of 
management. Poor management has 
been a major cause of bank failures. 


Davis Life Insurance Annual 
Compiled and Published by 
The H. A. Davis Co. Chicago 
385 pages—Cloth—Price $15. 

A comprehensive analysis of 44 
legal reserve insurance companies, 
designed for the layman, as well as 
the financial community and the in- 
surance industry, has been prepared 
and published in book form by H.A. 
Davis, Chicago life insurance ana- 
lyst. The 1935-36 edition contains 
about four hundred pages of statis- 
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tical information of United States 
and Canadian companies. 

‘*A eareful study, for more than 
20 years, of the buyer’s attitude to- 
ward life insurance, its management 
and security,’’ the foreword de- 
elares, ‘‘has convinced the author 
of this volume that there is an in- 
creasing desire for more intimate 
knowledge as well as a_ clearer 
understanding of this great institu- 
tion. 

‘*Experience has demonstrated 
that public knowledge of this field 
is very limited and that short and 
simple summaries of the important 
facts regarding individual com- 
panies will assist considerably in the 
appraisal of the security and value 
of life insurance.’’ 

The author set up certain quali- 
fications for the companies before 
they were included in the volume. 
He declared that approximately 
$99,000,000,000 of the estimated 
$105,000,000,000 of life insurance 
was reviewed before making his 
selections for the publication. The 
44 companies selected after consid- 
eration of the following factors car- 
ry $86,106,000,000 of insurance, or 
approximately 82 per cent of insur- 
ance in foree with legal reserve com- 
panies: 


(1) Have been operating on a 
legal reserve basis continuously and 
under the same form of manage- 
ment for more than fifteen years, 
and 

(2) Have had more than $100,- 
000,000 of life insurance in force 
December 31, 1934. It was found, 
however, that in all fairness it was 
necessary to require exclusion of 

(a) Companies, the stock of 
which is controlled by another life 
insurance company which did not 
qualify under the continuity of 
management standard given in para- 
graph one, and 

(b) Companies which had a dis- 
proportionately small surplus or re- 
serve for contingencies, after allow- 
ing the usual practice of setting up 
a full year’s dividends for 1935 as 
a liability December 31, 1934. 


The data were compiled from com. § 


pany statements filed with the vari. 
ous state insurance departments. 
The analysis consists of the history 
of the company, points of interest, a 
balance sheet as of December 31, 
1934, premium income, a 10-year 
record of assets and insurance in 
foree, an analysis of the policy. 
holder’s dollar, the territories iy 
which the company is authorized to 
do business. and a policy analysis 


Bank Management 
By J. FRANKLIN EBERSOLE 
Professor of Finance, Graduate School of 


Business Administration, George F. Baker 7 


Foundation, Harvard University 
Second edition, revised 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, N. Y. 

Price $5.00 

In his introduction, the author 
says: ‘‘The current belief of bankers 
that greater instability of business 
will follow an increase of govern. 
ment participation in finance, has 
shifted the emphasis of bank credit | 
and portfolio administration from 


balance sheet analysis to more vital | 


factors such as prospective income, 
management intangibles and the ef- 
fects of probable public policy. One 
of the reasons for adding 25 new 
eases to this book is to cover experi- 
ences that represent the government 
supervision of banking, government 
competition in banking and govern- 
mental experimentations in mone- 
tary management.’’ 


Merchandising For Banks, 
Trust Companies and 
Investment Houses 
By L. DOUGLAS MEREDITH 
Commissioner of Banking 
State of Vermont 
Published by Bankers Publishing Co. 
Cambridge, Mass.—Price $5.00 
This book covers the whole phase 
of merchandising, particularly as it 
applies to banks, based on _ the 
author’s theory that services of 
banks may be marketed on just as 
scientific a basis as manufactured 

produets. 
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Give Better 
Collection Service 


(Continued from paye 683) 


Bank for your own eredit. While 
this procedure has been justified in 
the past when large amounts have 
been involved, it cannot be said to 
be efficiency in bank operation to 
make a request for such fund diver- 
sion where ordinary amounts are in- 
volved. After all, efficiency is not 
far removed from simplicity, where- 
fore it follows that if credit is desired 
with your local Federal Reserve 
Bank, the item should be routed 
through them at the beginning. 
Exceptions to this rule should be 
taken only where large amounts, or 
the time element, dictates direct for- 
warding. 

These remarks have been penned 
in the earnest desire to knit more 
firmly into a compact unit the collee- 
tion facilities of all banks. The ulti- 
mate result should show greater 
profit possibilities—in which we are 
mutually interested. Experience has 
shown us that superior service is 
always gladly paid for, and we 
should all avoid the attitude of 
hesitancy in assessing proper charges, 
through the mistaken feeling that we 
have not earned a just compensation. 
Summing up, we believe that by 
applying the ‘‘ personal element’’ in 
our dealings with customers and cus- 
tomer prospects, we can recover the 
prestige which misinformed persons 
have denied us, and make a monetary 
profit coincidentally. 





(Continued from page 678) 


then had a new borrower whose 
business amounted to quite a lot 
in the course of a year. 


9, Building Contractor A con- 
tractor in a Kansas town had a con- 
tract to build ten houses, for a 
factory. A banker happened to be 
passing the scene of operations one 
day, and noticed that several of the 
contractor’s carpenters were sawing 
lumber by hand. The banker eas- 
ually asked the contractor why he 
(id not have an electrie power saw 
'o do the work. 

““T have thought of it,’’ said the 
contractor, ‘‘but I haven’t enough 
money to buy it.’’ 





517 First Street - - 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 


COIN HANDLING MACHINES 


Which Save Time and Eliminate Errors! 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER (A Coin Paying Machine) 
BRANDT COIN SORTER AND COUNTER 
COIN COUNTING AND PACKAGING MACHINES 


also 
Coin Storage Trays, Coin Wrappers and Bill Straps 
Write for Full Information 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Coin Handling Machines Since 1890 
Watertown - - 


Wisconsin 


 anamneennsseeteisit assets enmeaaaeC: 





Actual Statement from a Bank Executive Relating to the 


ADAP-TABLE AUTOMATIC AUDIT SAFEGUARD 
CONTROL and ACCRUAL SYSTEM 


“It is so satisfactory, and it produces such detailed 
information and such a perfect control of our assets and 
the income therefrom that we would not consider oper- 


ating without it.” 


Write for a list of 37 of the first 100 largest Banks of the United - 
States, and many others, large and small, who regard this System as 
a prime necessity, and then write them. 


THE FOOTE ADAP-TABLE SYSTEMS COMPANY 


1760 East 22nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


After a little conversation and 
some figuring, it was discovered 
that the contractor could save more 
than the cost of the machine on this 
one job. The banker thus uncov- 
ered a loan, and the contractor 
saved himself some money. 


10. Grain Elevator A man who 
operated an elevator in an Indiana 
city, handled a manufactured feed 
which was made in another Indiana 
city 200 miles away. He sold the 
feed to farmers and had about 
$3,000 worth of open accounts on 
his books. In visiting with the ele- 
vator owner, the banker uncovered 
these facts and found that a good 
many of the dealer’s customers were 
deserving of bank credit. 

‘Why don’t you suggest to those 
men,”’ he said, checking certain 
names, ‘‘that they borrow the money 
at the bank, and pay up their ac- 
counts. Give them a little discount 
to encourage them to do it.’’ 

‘“*‘T ean afford to give them a dis- 
count,’’ said the dealer. 

The deal was made, and the bank 
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had a number of new loans. A 
little later, the bank discovered 
that the dealer could also benefit 
by borrowing for short terms to pay 
the sight drafts on carloads of feed. 


LL. Chicken Hatchery An op- 
erator of a chick hatchery in Ohio, 
had an opportunity to greatly in- 
erease his sales, but he didn’t have 
enough money to buy the eggs to 
fill his ineubators. As a matter of 
fact, he had enough business devel- 
oping to warrant the installing of 
another incubator. The banker 
learned about the situation in a 
round-about way, and the next time 
the hatchery man was in the bank, 
the cashier called him to his desk 
and asked him a number of ques- 
tions. As a result, a loan developed, 
and during the next year, several 
other loans were made and paid, to 
the benefit of both the hatchery 
owner and the bank. 


12. Wholesale Grocer By chat- 
ting with a wholesale grocer in his 
office, a banker discovered that it 
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COLLATERAL VALIDATED 
FOR A FEW CENTS 


T= validity of an automobile, truck or trac- 
tor, offered as collateral for a loan is easily 
established and at a cost of such a few cents 
that no bank making such a loan can afford to 
take a chance on the possibility of the car 
having been pledged somewhere else. Dealers, 
finance companies and banks register their loans 
and their purchases with this office and these 
records are maintained for instant reference 
during the life of the lien. 


Complete information on this service may 
be had without obligation. Inquiries from 
bankers are welcomed 


GEORGE S. GALLOWAY, Inc. 
Monadnock Building - - Chicago 


“This Is a Hold-Up!” 


has seldom been heard in a bank 
equipped with PADUA Hold-Up 
Alarm system. Bandits are too wise 
to take chances in 
PADUA-equipped 
banks. Write for 
information. 





Lift of foot sets of alarm 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 
150 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 


ENVELOPES 


that are impressive because of 





their obvious high quality of 
materials and workmanship are 
the only kind of envelopes 


that the really CAREFUL pur- 
chaser can afford to buy. 


HECO ENVELOPE CO. 


45300 CORTLAND STREET 
CHICAGO + ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE CAPITOL 2400 
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would be possible for the grocer to 
buy two or three staple products in 
bulk and put them into his own 
packages to be sold at a much higher 
rate than when the sale was made 
in larger packages. However, in 
order to do this, the wholesaler had 
to have a packaging machine. The 
banker checked over the wholesaler’s 
books, and his financial statement, 
and suggested that the bank would 
be willing to lend the money to buy 
the machine under certain cireum- 
stances which made it possible for 
the grocer to repay the amount in 
monthly installments to the bank. 

‘*Make the note for 90 days,’’ said 
the banker. ‘‘You pay the amount 
that is agreed upon, each month, 
and at the end of the 90 days, we 
will make a new note for the re- 
mainder.’’ 

The bank thus secured a good 
loan which was continually reduced, 
and the wholesaler made additional 
profits that more than paid for the 
new machine during the first year. 


13. Book Publisher A Penn- 
sylvania banker met a book pub- 
lisher one day at a Rotary meeting 
and chatted with him for some time 
about his business. In the course 
of the conversation, the banker 
learned that the book publisher was 
having a very good business, but he 
did not have enough books to make 
the business grow very fast. 

‘“Why don’t you publish more 
books?’’ asked the banker. 

‘‘I’m short of funds,’’ said the 
publisher. ‘‘I have manuscripts 
and contracts from ten more authors, 
but I just can’t dig up enough 
money to pay for the original pub- 
lishing expense until I get some of 
my money back from the books I 


Protected Loans 


A Profitable Banking Feature 
geared to 


PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 
AND INDUSTRIAL BANKS 


Our Protected Loan Feature Means This: 


That in the event of death of a borrower from any cause, prior to the maturity of the note, the 


entire unpaid balance of the protected note will be paid b: 


the insurance company, thereby 


releasing the bank, the borrower, his estate and co-makers from this liability. 


A HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SERVICE EXCLUSIVELY FOR BANKS 
Details available only thru correspondence with the Home Office — Write to 


Che Credit Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office 


122 So. Limestone St. 





Springfield, Ohio 
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have already published.’’ 

‘‘How much would those  ¢op. 
tracts and the stock of books 
worth to another publisher if yoy 
should, by any chance, go out of 7 
business?’’ asked the banker. 

The publisher made a conserva. 
tive estimate of the value. Without 
saying any more, the banker ques. 
tioned another successful book pub. 
lisher as to this estimate, and as ty 
the salability of the contracts and 
stock of books. The result was that 
he spoke to the first publisher again, 
and arranged the credit with a con. 
ditional assignment of the contraets 
and stock to the bank, as security 
The new books sold well, and the 
loan was promptly paid. 


ee! 


14. Jewelry Manufacturer 4 
jewelry manufacturer was an ener- 
getic salesman, and one day his 
banker found, by questioning him 
about his business, that he was able 
to sell more than he could produce. 
Up to that time, his manufacturing 
activities had been on a fairly smal} 
seale. The banker learned that it 
would be necessary to employ mor 
people and to purchase more mate. 
rial if the orders that were easily 
secured by this man were to be ae 
cepted. The banker arranged 4 
series of loans which would be self- 
liquidating to provide the necessary 
financing. 


15. Sheep Feeders By keeping | 
in touch with the agricultural situ F 
ation, the cashier of a Minnesota) 
bank concluded that there would lk 
good profits in feeding lambs in his 
territory for the next two or three 
years. As a result, he talked to 
farmers who had feed, and devel- 
oped a number of feed loans which 
turned out very well for the farmers, 
and splendidly for the bank. There 
were absolutely no losses, and the 
loans were all paid promptly out of 
the proceeds of the sale of the sheep. 
This banker, however, watched con- 
ditions, and after operations had 
been continuing for about three 
years, he concluded that the pro © 
pects were not so good. He, there 
fore, shut down on the loans, to? 7 
certain extent, and discouraged © 
farmers from feeding sheep. How 7 
ever, he did not arbitrarily tum © 
down loan applications, he studied 
each farmer’s condition and et © 
couraged each one to do other things 
to take the place of sheep feeding 
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A Convenient Combination Note Form 


By H. L. DUNHAM 


The cashier of the Valley National Bank of Phoenix, 
Arizona, describes briefly a duplicate form that is 
adaptable to unit banks as well as branch systems. 


LATE MRS 
otadad Cnee Adee, Anaen 4 
tel & Tel ee Cart. ¢ Ht-LeNeO Par § 100.00 @ tae 

oo Pt. Cort. FOOL «Par es « 
omepeer cape Carte ¢ EM6iG6 Be Fer © 
re Lear Bond SE tae S-l-GE GaRILTIOS Lixl-86 Cpe Ave 


THE VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
eee 


FASS 


img 14,800 


310 
22 
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Left to right: 1. The note; 2. credit file copy; 3. branch credit copy; 4. collateral register; 5. central liability control. 


While primarily designed for ato keep the file current all of the 


branch system with a central liabili- 
ty control, this form can readily ae- 
complish a saving in time for a 
single office, assure a legible collater- 
al record and a handy sheet for a 
eredit file record. 


The branch collateral set is com- 
posed of five pieces, the note itself, 
two eredit file copies (one for the 
branch and one for the central of- 
fice) a collateral register copy and 
the central liability control. For 
open or unsecured notes the set is 
gummed without the collateral sheet, 
otherwise they are the same. In the 
central office, the branch credit file 
copy is omitted. 

A specially selected carbon paper 
works very well for this operation, 
giving satisfactory copies with little 
or no smear. 

In this manner four or five forms, 
as the case may be, are written in 
one operation and by using a type- 
writer a clear, legible record is ob- 
tained on the note and the collater- 
al form particularly. The credit file 
copies have a list of collateral and 
the time, amount and interest rate 
on the note, together with some 
credit comment written or typed in 


time. 

The collateral register is easy to 
check and the examiners as well as 
our own auditors appreciate that. 
As a matter of fact this form evolved 
from difficulties while checking col- 
lateral during a directors’ examina- 
tion, combined with a heavy clerical 
burden in the note cage. 


We have obtained very good re- 
sults since this combination was 
placed in service. 

There was a decrease of 1.9% .in 
the number of independent retail 
stores between the years 1929 and 
1933. However, during that same 
period, there was a decline of 4.4% 
in the number of chain stores. 


Every Facility ... 


for handling the New England 
business of out-of-town banks 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET + BOSTON 
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Industrial 
Credit Losses 


(Continued from page 657) 


ly in fine condition and having a 
satisfactory operating statement, is, 
in reality, of little value when one 
considers future development prob- 
abilities, or the appearance of a new 
process that may render the old so 
expensive that successful competi- 
tion cannot be maintained.”’ 

The engineer or chemical special- 
ist, in touch constantly with other 
scientists and chemical centers, is 
aware of inventions that render 
plants and processes obsolete. That 
is one important reason why banks 
need his services. His warning may 
prevent a serious loss. 


® Take, for example, the new 
processes in the production of gaso- 
line and lubricants, and the fact that 
Ethyl producers, forced to look for 
new sources of bromine, have found 
them. Today 16,000 pounds of 
bromine is extracted daily from 300 
million pounds of Atlantic Ocean, 
in which bromine occurs 67 parts 
per million. The cost of this pure 
bromine is no greater than when 
obtained from a brine of 20 times 
the bromine content of the sea. 

Bromine in combination with 
silver (silver bromide) forms the 
coating of photographic films and 
plates. It also has many other 
industrial uses. Credit ratings in 
the industries are affected by this 
new development. 

How about synthetic rubber which 
may revolutionize the whole Ameri- 
ean industry? Doesn’t the loan 
officer need more than statisties dug 
up by assistants ? 

Perhaps one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes of bankers in the past— 
particularly those in the small cities 
and towns—has been the apparent 
necessity to fasten themselves ex- 
elusively to one industry, like the 
growing of cotton or wheat, or the 
manufacturing of boxes. It was 
difficult for them to see science 
except as it directly applied to the 
field in which they were familiar. 

On the other hand, some of our 
greatest bankers were drafted into 


banking after they had reached 
mature years in much different 
fields. The financial man for an 


aviation corporation, by reason of 
onee having been a_ professional 
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THE CHEMIST —— Never has 


his place in industry been as 
important as it is today. 


pilot, often develops such an excel- 
lent knowledge of the underlying 
principles of credit that he is worth 
more to a big bank than to any 
aviation concern in the country. 


@ Former newspaper men hold im- 
portant positions around Broad and 
Wall streets, mainly because, in 
their earlier jobs, they have devel- 
oped a broad understanding of basie 
economic conditions and vast general 
information. The average news- 
paper man learns to think accurate- 
ly, and nationally, at least, if not 
internationally. His ability to 
translate his knowledge into terms 
of finance often gives him top place 
in the banking business. A bank 
cashier may know everything about 
the inside working of a bank, but 
not nearly enough about business. 
It is deep and accurate knowledge 
not only of conditions in this 
country, but throughout the entire 
world, that is most essential in the 
mental equipment of the bank credit 
official, if there is to be that intel- 
ligently supervised credit flow that 
is to solve the economic problems of 
America. He must know and apply 
eoneretely in each loan transaction 
such statistical data as the following: 
The World War gave United 
States industries a market for sur- 
plus commodities valued at about 
45 billion dollars. This made it 
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possible for manufacturers ty 
operate their plants at practically 
full capacity at a profit, and—mop 
important—opportunity for the re. 


investment of such profits in othe | 


enterprises to yield further profit, 


In 1928, there were approximately 7 
320 blast furnaces in the country, | 


of which 200 were in use, while 1% 
were idle. In 1932, 40 furnaces wer 
in production, 240 were idle and 4 
more had been disbanded. 


® Production throughout all indus. 
try is today about 50% of plant 
capacity. According to the Brook. 
ings Institution, in one of two 
studies recently released—‘‘ Amer. 
ica’s Capacity to Produce,’’—pro. 
duction of goods attained in 1929 
could be increased 20%, simply by 
utilizing unused capacity, and with. 
out any increase in efficiency. 
Thirteen years ago, the late G. ¥ 
Trevelyan, noted English historian, 
wrote: ‘‘During the last 150 years 
the rate of progress in man’s com- 
mand over nature has been 10 times 


as fast as in the period between 7 


Caesar and Napoleon, 100 times as 
fast as in the slow prehistoric ages.” 

Due to the rapid development of 
technology in the last decades, it has 
been fifteen times as fast as in the 
period between Caesar and Napo- 


leon; 150 times as fast as in the ® 
Also the § 
world population has increased near: § 


slow prehistoric ages. 


ly three times in the last 150 years. 


Thus, in this power age, it i§ 


possible to give people a_ higher 
standard of living and to support 
much greater populations. Some 
industrial engineers claim that a 
national income of 135 billion dol- 
lars could be achieved, and may be 
within the next decade, 
technological advances in the field of 


mass production are still in their § 


infaney. 

Perhaps that is why credit officers 
are increasingly learning the true 
capacity of productive plants, in 
eluding agricultural production, by 
determining the availability of rav 
materials and by relating this and 
other data to the needs of col 
sumers. 


Perhaps that is why bankers art § 
remembering that in 1929 an average 


of three shirts per annum per malt 
consumer was 
United States, whereas, it is esti 
mated, every boy and man should 
have at least seven shirts a year 
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The Investment 


| More Issues Called 


The Committee Anticipates 


Further Portfolio Changes 


By GEO. D. BUSHNELL 


The Blank National Bank’s invest- 


ment committee, in 


meeting, reviews the portfolio with 
an eye to possible further revisions. 


EETING is called to order by 
M the chairman, Aldred. 

ALDRED—Constad, what is 
the first matter to be considered? 

CONSTAD—The purchases au- 
thorized last meeting have been 
made; $5,000 par value each of the 
following, at the prices mentioned : 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Ist & Collateral 5’s of 1957, at 104; 
National Steel Corporation 1st 
Mortgage 4’s, due 1965, at 10314; 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Com- 
pany 5’s, due 1957, at 103; and Tole- 
do Edison Company Ist 5’s, due 
1962, at 107. This completed the 
replacement of the called issues, up 
to the last meeting. 

MARSH—No sooner are called 
issues replaced than others are 
called, so it looks as though we 
would be at it a while. 

ALDRED—Of course, any issues 
now in the account at coupon rates, 
or under other circumstances that 
make it profitable for the company 


the October 


to refinance, will be affected ; that is, 
for the companies in position to do 
So. 

SAMPSON—It looks as if the 
time of buying good bonds and 
then watching them rise in price, is 
gone. 

ALDRED—Well, we got rid of 
many issues that don’t seem to have 
gone up much and those we have 
bought in the last year and a half 
have all done well. We can’t expect 
any more—and besides, the object 
of the account is safety and income, 
not appreciation. 

CONSTAD—Mr. Marsh mention- 
ed further call possibilities or plans, 
and so, in the review scheduled for 
this meeting, these cases have been 
covered. 

ALDRED—Suppose we go on 
with the review, and as matters 
come up that may require considera- 
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Portfolio 








tion, they can be discussed. 
CONSTAD—If agreeable, the re- 

view will start with the industrials 

and go right on down through the 


list. First of all, you will notice 
that the Libby MeNeil and Libby 
Ist 5’s, due 1942, are now rated A. 
This issue was due for eall, the is- 
sue of new 4% bonds had been ap- 
proved, but the company announced 
the postponement of the new finane- 
ing to an indefinite time, although 
it is believed to be not far away. 
The Allis Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company Debenture 5’s, due in 
1937, are also under refinancing 
consideration, but definite details 
have not been made publie up to 
now. 

SAMPSON—I suppose there is 
no point in trying to anticipate 
these calls. 

MARSH—We haven’t attempted 
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Complete List Of Securities Held By Blank National Bank 














































INDUSTRIALS 
Oct. 8, 1935 
Rating Issue Parvalue Book Value Market Value 
rae _ In points! Actual In points! Actual 
AAA Amer. Lob. Co. Veb. 5,000 100 5,000.00 107 5,350.00 
4’s due 1961 
AA California Pkg.Co.Conv. 9,000 97 8,730.00 104144 9,382.50 
Deb. 5's due 1940 
AA Cudahy Packing Co. Ist 4,000 100 4,000.00 10314 4,130.00 
5's due 1946 
AA Firestone Cotton Mills 5,000 100% 5,043.75 104 5,200.00 
5’s due 1948 
AA _ National Dairy Prod. 8,000 94 7,620.00 1037, 8,310.00 
5\%'s due 1948 
AA _ Nat’l Steel Corp. ist 5,000 103% 5,175.00 104% 5,225.00 
Mtg. 4’s due 1965 
A Bethlehem Steel Corp. P. 10,000 100 10,000.00 103 10,300.00 
M. & Imp. 5's due 1936 
A Chicago Daily News,Inc. 5,000 98 4,900.00 105 5,250.00 
5's due 1945 
A Crane Co. 8. F. Notes 3,000 94 2,820.00 103 3,090.00 
5’s due 1940 
A International Cement Co., 4,000 90 3,600.00 103% 4,140.00 
5's due 1948 
A Kimberly Clark Corp. Ist 5,000 96 4,800.00 103% 5,175.00 
5's due 1943 | 
A Libby McNeill & Libby 6,000 94 5,640.00 10374 | 6,232.50 
Ist 5’s due 1942 | 
A Goodyear Tire & Rubber 5,000 104 5,200.00 104 5,200.00 | 
ist & Coll. 5’s due } 
1957 
A Remington Rand Deb. 5,000, 94 4,700.00 104 5,200.00 
534s due 1947 
A Revere Copper and Brass, 5,000) 108 5,400.00 108 5,400.00 | 
Ist 6’s due 1945 
BBB \|American Ice Co. S. F.; 5,000 67% | 3,375.00, 70 3,500.00 | 
Deb., 5’s due 1953 
BBB #Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 8,000, 96 7,580.00 101% | 8,110.00 
Deb. 5's due 1937 
BBB Chile Copper Co. Deb. 5,000 85 4,250.00 100 5,000.00 
5’s due 1947 
BBB B. F. Goodrich Co.Conv. 5,000 82 4,100.00 100 5,000.00 
Deb. 6’s due 1945 } 
BBB |McKessen & Robbins 5,000 96% | 4,825.00) 100% | 5,025.00 
5%’s due 1950 
BBB (United Drug Co. S. F. 5,000 80 4,000.00 90 4,500.00 
5’s due 1953 
BBB U.S. Rubber Co. Ist & 5,000 82 4,100.00 98 4,900.00 | 
Ref. 5’s due 1947 
BBB Wheeling Steel Corp.ist& 10,000 80 8,000.00) 10034 | 10,075.00 | 
Ref. 434’s due 1953 
B (W.F. Hall Ptg.Ist&Coll, 5,000 78 3,900.00 70 3,500.00 
___|__6’s due 1947 cea 
TUTALS 137,000 _ 126, 758. 75| _1137,195.00 
RAILS 
AAA (Atchison T. & 8. Fe Gen.| 5,000, 96 4,800.00| 10834 | 5,437.50 
* 4's due 1995 
AAA Chesapeake & Ohio Ref.| 10,000 100 10,000.00) 109 10,900.00 
& Imp. 4}4’s due 1993 | 
AAA ‘Virginian Ry. Ist | 5,000 110 5,500.00] 11134 | 5,587.50 | 
|_ 5's due 1962 
AA (Central Pacific Ry. 5,000 103 5,150.00) 10134 5,087.50 
ist Ref 4’s due 1949 
AA /|Morris & Essex lst & Ref.| 5,000 90 4,500.00} 91 4,550.00 | 
34's due 2000 | 
AA Northern Pacific Pr. Lien} 10,000 96 9,600.00) 101%% | 10,137.50 
4’s due 1997 
AA Pennsylvania R. R. 5,000 100% 5,043.75) 10654 | 5,331.25 
5's due 1964 | 
AA (Union Pacific R. R. 5,000 94 4,700.00) 102% | 5,106.25 
4’s due 1968 
A Atlantic Coast Line 5,000, 975¢ 4,881.25) 91 4,550.00 
Ist 4’s due 1952 
A Chicago & West Ind.| 5,000 90 4,500.00} 9734) 4,875.00 
| Cons. 4’s due 1952 
A Erie R. R. Cons. Pr. Lien) 5,000 944% | 4,712.50) 9734 4,887.50 | 
4’s due 1996 
A Great Northern Ist &Ref.| | §,000 100 5,000.00) 104144 5,212.50 
414s due 1961 | 
A |New York Central Cons.| 10,000 95 9,500.00} 8534 | 8,550.00 | 
4’s due 1998 | 
A |Southern Pacific 5,000 90 4,500.00} 83 4,150.00 
| 444’s due 1977 
A |Western Maryland R.R.| 5,000 94% 4,718.75) 95% | 4,781.25 
Ist 4’s due 1952 | 
BBB (Cleve. Cinn. Chgo. & St.'! 10,000 80 8,000.00; 7334 | 7,350.00 
| L. Ref. & Imp. 44's 
due 1977 | 
BBB Texas & Pac. Ry. Gen. « 6,000, 82 4,920.00, 9134 | 5,475.00 
Ref. 5's due 1979 
BB |Baltimore & Ohio R. R.| 10,000 88 8,800.00) 80 8,000.00 
| al and Gen. 6’s due 
BB Great Northern Ry. Gen., 5,000) 98 4,900.00, 9944 | 4,975.00 
| 7's due 1936 | 
BB eiIllinois Central R. R. Ref.| 5,000 85 4,250.00 73 3,650.00 
4's due 1955 
TOTALS 126,000 117,976.25 118,493.75 
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FOREIGN 
ip Oct. 8, 1935 
Issue — Book Value Market Value 
5 ___|In points! Actual In points| Actual 
Dominion of Canada | 10,000 “100 10,000.00} 10944 10,950. 
5’s due 1952 
Province of Ontario 5,000, 100 5,000.00} 10814 5,425.00 
|__ 5's due 1959 
Kingdom of Norway— 5,000, 98 4,900.00} 103 5,150.00 
Extl. 544's due 1965 — PERS 
TOTALS _| _20,000/ 19,900.00) 21,525.) 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
American Tel. & Tel. Co.| 5,000) 103 5,150.00) 113 5,650.0 § 
Deb. 8S. F. 5’s due 1960 
Ill. Bell Ta Ist & Ref. 10,000, 105 10,500.00 1055< | 10,562.09 
5's due 1956 
Toledo Edison Co. Ist 5,000; 107 5,350.00 106% 5,325.00 
5's due 1962 | 
Washington Water Pwr. 5,000) 106 5,300.00 11044 | 5,525.0 
5's due 1939 
Con. Gas N. Y. Deb. 10,000; 100 10,000.00 107 10,700.0 
4344's due 1951 
Detroit Edison Gen. & 5,000) 106 5,300.00 10554 | 5,281.25 
Ref. 5’s due 1949 
Ohio Power Co. Ist &Ref. 5,000) 100 5,000.00 104 5,200.00 
414's due 1956 
Chgo. Dist. El. Gen. 7,000; 85 5,850.00 105 7,350.00 
4134's due 1970 | : q 
jomey Cont, Lay hy Lt. 4,000) 99 3,800.00, 10144 | 4,050.0 
lst "s due 1 
Kansas Pr & Lt. Ist) 5,000) 86 4,300.00 106 5,300.00 
Ref. 5’s due 1957 ; 
Laniagten Debities Co.tat 5,000} 80 4,000.00 99% | 4,981.25 
ef. 5's due ; 
Metvepeian } 1st 5,000) 92 4,600.00 102% | 5,118.75 
ef. 4's due 1971 
oe YY a 5,000) 94 4,700.00 104 5,200.00 
‘0. Ist "s due 19. 
Mentene — lst & 5,000; 90 4,500.00 107 5,350.00 
Northern States Pwr.Ref 5,000 95 | 4,750.00 103% | 5,187.5 
4146's due 1961 : 
Ohio Public Service Ist & 5,000) 103}4 5,175.00 104% 
Ref. 5’s due 1954 
Public Service of Colo. 1st 5,000) 95 4,720.00 104% | 5,212.60 
& Ref. 6’s due 1961 
Southwestern Gas & El. 5,000) 103 5,150.00 103 5,150.00 
Co. 5’s due 1957 
Super-Power Co. of Ill. 4,000} 10044 4,020.00 104 4,160.00 
414's due 1968 
Texas Power & Light Ist 8,000) 95 7,600.00 1015 | 8,130.00 
| & Ref. 5’s due 1956 
Alabama Pwr. Co. Ist & 5,000) 67 3,350.00 83 4,150.00 
| Ref. 434’s due 1967 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt. Ist & 5,000) 85 4,250.00 95% | 4,768.7 
| Ref. 5's due 1956 
Cent. Ill. Pub. Sve. 1st 6,000) 80 4,800.00 9134 | 5,505.00 
4134's due 1967 
ue nf toy Ist “A” 10,000) 95 9,500.00 10014 | 10,025.00 
6’s due 1 
Florida Pwr. & Light Ist 5,000) 70 3,500.00 91 4,550.00 
5's due 1954 
Illinois Pwr. & Lt. Ist & 10,000) 87 8,700.00, 98 9,800.00 
Ref. 6’s due 1953 | 
Iowa Pub. Sve. Ist 5,000; 90° 4,500.00 99 4,950.00 
5's due 1957 £ 
Kansas Power Co. Ist 5,000; 90% 4,512.50) 913% | 4,568.75 
5's due 1947 F 
Minnesota Pwr. & Light; 10,000) 80 8,000.00 9344 | 9,312.50 
Ist & Ref. 4%4’s due 
1978 
Northwestern Pub. Ser. 5,000) 75 3,850.00, 9144 | 4,575.00 
Ist 5’s due 1957 
Penn. State Water Ser 5,000; 88 4,400.00| 9914 | 4,962.50 
Ist Ln. 54%’s due 1952 
Public Sve. of Okla. 1st 4,000} 88 3,520.00) 104 4,160.00 
5's due 1961 c 
Shawinigan Water& Pwr. 7,000) 98 6,860.00 9734] 6,825.0 © 
Ist & Coll. 4%'s due 
1967 
Southwestern Lt. & Pwr. 6,000! 80 4,800.00 9234 | 5,545.00 
Ist 5’s due 1957 
Virginia Public Sve. Ist & 5,000) 84 4,200.00, 9144 | 4,575.00 
Ref. 534’s due 1946 
Southern Colo. Power Co.| 5,000} 9634 | 4,812.50 100% | 5,037.50 
Ist 6’s due 1947 fm Tad 
TOTALS 211,000 193,410.00 211,974.08 
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to so far, and the result has been all 
right. 

ALDRED—In the ease of a large 
premium over call, the issues should 
be considered, but refunding is 
discounted in advance anyway, so 
that the price adjustment is likely 
to be made long before the offering. 
If we make plans to reinvest funds 
from issues that are actually called, 
and so keep the investment funds 
working all the time, I think we 
have done what is expected. 

CONSTAD—The other issue in 
the industrial list that is due for 
comment is the W. F. Hall Printing 
Company Ist & Collateral 6’s, due 
1947. You will recall this was 
eovered in detail a couple of meet- 
ings ago and it was decided to agree 
to the proposal of the company 
which included an increase in the 
coupon rate to 6%. There is nothing 
new of particular importance on the 
issue. 

MARSH—Then let’s go along at 
present. 

SAMPSON—That is agreeable. 

ALDRED—All right, Constad, 
you might post the issue for review 
again at a reasonable date. 

CONST AD—In the rail list, there 
are three issues that are due for con- 
sideration. One is the Texas & Pacif- 
i¢ Railway General & Refunding 
5’s, due in 1979. Some time ago, 
the committee discussed the issue 
and decided to hold it for a while 
and watch developments. This has 
been done. The information recently 
obtained on the issue is before each 
of you in the review sheets. 

ALDRED—I have been looking 
it over and it seems to me that there 
is no reason at present to change 
our former idea. 

SAMPSON—Let’slet it be brought 
up later on. 

CONSTAD—The next issue is the 
Great Northern Railway General 
7’s, due in 1936. There has been a 
great deal of discussion as to the re- 
financing operations that might be 
made. The bond capitalization of 
the road is low, in comparison to 
the railroad industry as a whole. 
In recovery, the road has done very 
well, and continued favorable steel 
operations should continue to bring 
increased revenues. There are $105,- 
850,000 of these bonds due on July 
1, 1936, so the size of the issue has 
meant that the problem of refinanc- 
ing has been a real one. Just re- 


cently, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation offered to lend the rail- 
road $50,000,000 to assist in meet- 
ing this maturity. The conditions 
attached to the offer were that a re- 
funding issue of $100,000,000 of 20 
or 25 year 444% convertible bonds 
be issued in exchange for the matur- 
ing issue, the $3,850,000 difference 
to be paid from the company’s 
funds. In effect, the maturing bonds 
would be approximately 50% re- 
tired by payment from the proceeds 
of the loan, the R.F.C. taking the 
new issue as collateral to the extent 
necessary, the balance of the pres- 
ent bonds then exchanged for the 
new issue. The R.F.C. also agreed 
to make a rate of 4% on the loan if 
adequately secured, for five years 
and the 4% thereafter. With such 
a large issue as this, the company 
would greatly benefit by the re- 
duced interest, besides the refinane- 
ing of its largest issue. 


ALDRED—Is it our move in face 
of this development ? 


SAMPSON—Constad says the 
road is showing steady improve- 


ment. The financing is getting to a 
definite stage. Therefore, why not 
go on to maturity ? 


MARSH—The coupon income is 
very good, and if the 50-50 arrange- 
ment is made we will be all right, 
anyway. As long as we have gone 
this far, I believe we should con- 
tinue—barring of course any great 
change. 

SAMPSON—By the way, I no- 
tice a lot of newspaper publicity 
on the New York Central. It seems 
that there is some argument that 
doesn’t help at all. 

ALDRED—Just how has this af- 
fected the issue from a market 
standpoint, Constad? ; 

CONSTAD—Some, but not much 
in comparison to the market just 
before the news. 

MARSH—As long as they have 
started the argument, why not let 
them finish it, and keep or sell the 
bond on its merits. 

ALDRED—Well, refinancing of 
the road is certainly something af- 
fecting the standing of the issues, 
but at present we might well wait 





LE YOU 


Manage © 


a Bond Account 


You will find that the Bondex System gives 


you improved control . . . Because you 


see your holdings and your markets, you 


save time—make decisions promptly and 


accurately . . . Bondex helps to keep your 


bond account safer and more profitable. 


On responsible request, a specimen Bondex 
“Quality Ladder” will be sent without obligation. 


BONDEX haeimeeniead 


120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Why It Will 
Pay You to Use 


Bankers Secretary Service! 





I. Because it will save you time and money by giving 
you complete, up-to-date information on any article of 
equipment and supplies—or service—a bank needs. 
All you have to do is check the list below and write your 


needs to the Bankers Secretary. 


If the article you 


want is not included in the list, use the extra space 
provided on the coupon. 


2. It gives you information about which you probably 
have nothing in your files and could not locate yourself. 
Every week we receive inquiries of this nature. 


2B. The Bankers Secretary is a service offered free of 
charge to the subscribers of Rand MCNally Bankers 


Monthly. 


It is the whole-hearted desire on our part 


to fill a place in the banking field which we know no 
other person or organization is so well qualified to take. 


Do you need any of these items? 


Accrual, Accounting and 
Audit Control 

Adding Machines 

Addressing Machines 


Banking by Mail Envelopes 
Banking Textbooks 
Bookkeeping Machines 
Bronze and Brass Signs 


Machines 

es 
Changeable Signs 
Check Books 
Check Book Covers 
Check Cancelling Machines 
Check Certifiers 
Check Dispensers 
Check Endorsers 
Check Files 
Check Protectors 
Check Signers 
Check Trays 

Christmas 


tmas Savings 

Coin Bags 
Coin Boxes 

Coin Changers 
Coin Clocks 
Coin Counting Machines 
Coin Envelopes 
Coin Trays 
Coin Wrappers 
Coupon Books 
31 Coupon Envelopes 
32 Currency Boxes 
33 Currency Envelopes 
34 Currency Straps 


35 Deposit Ticket Files 
Machines 


36 Dictating 
37 Directories, Sonbers 
38 Duplicators 


niet id pinhead Noam we 


39 Electric Signs 


40 Forms 
41 Forms, Continuous 
42 Furniture 


43 Glass Signs 
44 Globes 


45 Interest Calculators 
46 Interest Computing 
Machines 


47 Lamps—Adding, Pos 
Machines _ 

48 Loose Leaf | Binders 

49 Maps 


50 Night Depositories 
51 Night Depository Bags 


52 Paper 

53 Pass Books 

54 Pay Roll Envelopes 

55 Photographic Bank Systems 
56 Posture Chairs 

57 Proof Machines 

58 Protective Sguioment 


59 Safes, Fire and Burglar 
Proof 


60 Safe meee Boxes 


61 Safety P: 5 Ban 
62 Savi anks, Home and 


Poc 
63 Seals, Coin Bag 8 
64 Statistical Service 
65 Sto 
66 Supplies, Bank and Office 


67 Telautograph 


68 Tellers—Bookkeepers 
— 


Sys 

69 Time ory Delayed Time 
Locks 

70 Travelers Checks 

71 Vaults 

72 Vault Equipment 

73 Vault Ventilators 


74 Venetian Blinds 
75 Visible Records 


76 Window Displays 


It Costs Nothing To Use This Form 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Rand M®Nally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., 


Chicago 


Please have sent to us buying information on 
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and see what is to be done. 

CONSTAD—Those are the only 
rail issues we are to cover today. As 
to the foreign issues, nothing partie. 
ular to add at this time. 

SAMPSON—Except we are gla 
not to be in the issues of most of 
the countries now involved in the 
Ethiopian situation. 

CONSTAD—When we 
the utility list we come again to 
prospective and _ provided calls 
There are $5,000 par value Detroit 
Edison 5’s, due 1949, that are to be 
ealled at 105 on December 2, next 
There are $10,000 par value Illinois 
Bell Telephone 5’s, due 1956, to be 
called on December Ist. The cal 
price on these is also 105. I suppose 
the committee would like to have 
suitable replacement issues referred 
at the December meeting which oe 
curs just about the time of payment 
of both. 

ALDRED—Yes, in fact if needed 
we could have a special meeting, or 
authorize the new purchases in. 
formally and then make that a mat- 
ter of record at the meeting. We 
will leave it up to you, Constad, if 
you see some suitable issues in the 
meantime that are perhaps gooil 
buys at the time. 

CONSTAD—Very well. I sup- 
pose you also want included replace- 


come ts 


ment for the Cudahy Packing Com. 7 


pany 5’s, due 1946, that are called 

ALDRED—Of£ course, _ include 
that also. Is there anything else to 
be taken up this meeting? If not 
the meeting will adjourn. 





¢ It must be understood that 

this article is in no way a 
recommendation by either the 
author or this magazine as to 
what action any bank should 
take on any specific issue 
mentioned. 


Current Investment 
News 
Western Maryland Ry. 


Estimated gross earnings for the 
fourth week of September 1935 were 
$321,173 compared to $308,533 for 
1934, making the total from Jant- 
ary 1, 1935 to September 30, $10- 
943,221—a gain over the $10,35/- 
324 for the same 1934 period. 
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Union Oil Co. of California 


Earning per share for the nine 
months’ period ended September 30, 
1935 were $0.91 compared to $0.39 
for the same period of 1934. 


International Cement Co. 

A partial eall, totaling $5,000,000 
of the Convertible Debenture 5’s 
due 1948 of the company has been 
issued. The bonds drawn for re- 
demption will be at 10314. The date 
November 1, 1935. 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been requested by the 
company to authorize the balance re- 
maining from the sale of collateral 
trust notes for part payment Janu- 
ary first next on the Charleston & 
Savannah Ry. Ist Mtge. 7% notes 
The maturity of these totals $1,500.- 
000; the amount available from the 
collateral trust note sale is approxi- 
mately $1,200,000. 


Delaware, & Hudson R. R. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been requested to issue 
authority to the company to issue 
and re-issue an aggregate of $18.- 
500,000 of 6% notes payable on de- 
mand or specified dates. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
All outstanding Ist & Ref. mtge. 

5’s due 1955 have been called for 

payment at 105 on December 1, 1935. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
have authorized the listing of the 
$50,000,000 15 year 314% deben- 
tures due 1950. 


Power Corp. of N. Y. 


The outstanding debenture 514’s 
due 1947 are called for payment 
November 1, 1935 at 103. 


Consumers Power Company 

For the twelve months ended 
August 31, 1935 gross earnings tot- 
aled $29,272,764 compared to $27,- 
932,665 for the corresponding peri- 
od of 1934. 


Detroit Edison Company 


All of the outstanding general 
and refunding 5’s due 1949 and 5’s 
due 1955 have been called for re- 
deption on December 2, 1935 at 105. 


Electric Production 
For the week ended October 5, 


the production of electricity showed 
a gain of 12.3% over the correspond- 
ing 1934 week. 


Continental Gas & Electric Corp. 
& Subs. 

Earnings per share of the com- 
pany for the 12 months ended Au- 
gust 31, 1935 were at the rate of 
$5.72 compared to $3.09 for the 1934 
period. 


Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company 
Operating revenues for the month 


of August 1935 totaled $6,177,505 
compared to $5,898,840 for the same 
month in 1934. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. & 
Subs. . 

Gross earnings, 12 months ended 
July 31, 1935 $15,195,400. The com- 
pany has filed a registration for an 
issue of $37,500,000 4’s due 1955, 
the proceeds to be used to redeem 
the 8’s of 1955 and the 5’s of 1954 
which are to be called December 2, 
1935 at 104 and 105 respectively. 
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929, Calculators for 


Savings Accounts 





To compile interest on savings accounts with 
8 Meilicke Savings Calculator, is no more of 
a job than simply copying answers. 

Each account need no longer be a problem 
which takes time and often causes errors, for 
by sim imply referring to the correct month the 


Meilicke Savings Calculator shows the time 
in months and the interest answers. 


The new Meilicke Savings Calculator is im- 
proved in design and the price has been 
reduced. 

Simply state the rate you pay and your 


interest perieds—we will then send you 
a caiculater subject te ten days’ trial. 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 


3464 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


TT ht 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT BANK 


Consolidated Debentures 


Authorized by an Act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1923 
As Amended 
e 
Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal 
and Local Taxes 


ne | 


Consolidated debentures are the 
joint and several obligation of 
the twelve Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. 


These debentures are eligible up to 
six months’ maturity for purchase 
by the Federal Reserve Banks. 
They are acceptable as collateral 
security for fifteen day loans by 
member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Consolidated debentures are legal 
for investment by savings banks 
in the State of New York. 

They are eligible as security for all 
fiduciary, trust, and public funds 
held under the authority or control 
of officers of the United States. 


These debentures have been ap- 
proved as security for deposits of 
postal savings funds. 


tr Further information and circulars can 
be obtained through your dealer or 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 
For the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
31 Nassau Street New York City 
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NUMBER lI 


Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 


An effort is to be made in the next 
Congress to pass a law to enable 
National banks to increase their 
capital stock, and change their name 
or location, the object being to avoid 
the trouble, experienced under the 
present arrangement, of getting 
special legislation in each ease. 


The gold coin and bullion now in 
the United States Treasury amounts 
to $252,090,825, and gold certificates 
outstanding to $111,749,340, leaving, 
after the deduction of $100,000,000 
against the legal tenders, $40,341,- 
485. This is a considerable gain in 
the government’s net holdings of 
gold. The amount on the 3rd of 
October was $33,794,860. 


Guarantee Of Deposits 


One of the papers contributed to 
the proceedings. of the recent 
Bankers’ Convention was an article 
by W. W. Flannagan of New York, 
advocating the use of the income 
from the tax on circulation as a fund 
to guarantee the deposits in the 
National banks. He finds that the 
taxes heretofore paid have been much 
larger in each year than the losses 
of depositors. He shows that the 
fund would be ample for the purpose 
of protecting depositors, provided 
the losses were not larger in the 
future than they have been in the 
past. 

We apprehend that the best 
bankers all over the country will 
regard Mr. Flannagan’s scheme with 
great disfavor. The protection given 
to the depositors would take away 
a large part of the motive bankers 
now have for conducting their busi- 
ness on correct principles. Conceive 
every banker in the country as 
eflecting that, no matter what he 
may do, his depositors will be pro- 
tected by the government, and you 






will have some idea of the conse. 
quences of adopting this measure. 


Of course, such a process can not 
go on indefinitely without the most 
disastrous consequences. The time 
would come when all such institu. 
tions would lie down on the govern- 
ment. 


But there is an objection to the 


plan which would certainly prevent 
its adoption by Congress. 
on circulation is mostly paid by the 
country banks, because the city 
banks do not issue many notes. 
Should such a proposition be made 
in Congress, every member from the 
rural districts would say: ‘‘We 
countrymen do not propose to make 
up a fund for the protection of 
depositors in city banks.’’ That 
would be sufficient to set the matter 
at rest. 
itself, and impracticable of execu- 
tion. 


Congress And Banking 


It is probable that most of the 
leading questions discussed at the 
approaching session of Congress will 
be of a financial character. The 
financial policy of the present 
administration has been very dif- 
ferent in many respects from that 
of the administration which preceded 
it, and preparations are already 
being made by members of the 
opposition party to attack it. 

It is said that Congressman Kelley 
of Pennsylvania will introduce 4 
resolution during the opening ses 
sion, asking the secretary of the 
treasury for information as to his 
policy. 
the actual surplus in the treasury 
differs $130,000,000 from the surplus 
as reported in the statement. 


No fraud is charged, of course; it 
is simply a matter of bookkeeping. 
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|-WHO’S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Glass To Top New Orleans Meet 


It seems particularly fitting, at a time 
when American banking is at last glimps- 
ing a hopeful light, after wandering for 
three years through the legislative moras- 
ses, that the first speaker at the opening 
general session of the American Bankers 
Association convention in New Orleans 
should be the man who played a major 
part in formulating the Banking Act of 
1935—Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia. 
He will speak on the very pertinent topic: 
‘‘Banking Legislation’’. Bankers are 
looking forward to his interpretation of 
this subject, for no man should be better 
fitted to make a constructive analysis of 
it and of the results that may be antici- 
pated from it. 


‘‘This 61st annual convention,’’ said 
A.B.A. President Hecht, in announcing 
the Senator’s acceptance, ‘‘will give our 
members the opportunity to discuss thor- 
oughly the far-reaching changes brought 
to banking operations by this Act and by 
the many new rules and regulations affect- 
ing banking practice to be formulated 
pursuant to it. Complete reports will be 
rendered and frank discussions will be 
had on all phases of the new banking 
pieture which we are now facing. 


‘The convention will be addressed by 
outstanding financial, business, and legis- 
lative leaders. ... This annual conven- 
tion is the national clinie where major 
functions are examined and analyzed, 
where our relationships with the business 
and economic community are frankly con- 
sidered, and where successful executives 


from other walks of life are invited to 
tell us very candidly just what they think 
of us. This year’s meeting will probably 
be as important and far-reaching as any of 
the 60 that have preceded it... .’’ 


Senator Glass will, of course, follow 
the President’s Annual Address by Mr. 
Hecht, at the opening session on November 
12. The other general: session speakers 
for the first day will be Leo T. Crowley, 
chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 
and Major L. L. B. Angas. (The caliber 
of all the general session speakers is an 
indication of the broad and far-reaching 
objectives to which this convention has 
been keyed.) On the second day, delegates 
will hear J. F. T. O’Connor, Comptroller 
of the Currency; Lewis H. Brown, presi- 
dent, Johns Manville Corp.; and Jesse H. 
Jones, ¢hairman, Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Harper Sibley, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States; and 
Marriner S. Eccles, governor, Federal 
Reserve Board, will round out this scintil- 
lating battery of stars on November 14. 

Convention headquarters at New Orleans 
will be (appropriately enough) the Roose- 
velt Hotel, and advance registrations in- 
dicate that several thousand bankers will 
attend the meetings. A number of special 
trains from various sections have already 
been definitely organized. 

Programs of the various division and 
section meetings, which will be held in 
morning and afternoon sessions on Nov- 
ember 11 and in afternoon sessions on 
November 12, will be announced later. 





Morris Plan Celebrates 


25th Birthday 


At the national convention of the Mor- 
ris Plan Bankers Association, which opened 
October 7th at the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Virginia, Morris Plan execu- 
tives from all over the United States cele- 
brated the 25th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the first Morris Plan bank at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, in 1910. Subjects of broad 
national interest, as well as local operat- 
ing problems, were discussed. 


_ There are now 98 Morris Plan institu- 
tions operating in 127 cities in the United 
States. Loans by these banks during the 
first six months of 1935 show an increase 
of 24%4% over the same period one year 
ago, while savings funds have increased 
approximately 13% during that period. 
Delinquencies in loans during the first half 
of the year were reduced by half, com- 


pared with 1934 figures. These figures, 
Robert O. Bonnell, president of the As- 
sociation, pointed out, indicate the im- 
proved financial condition of the average 
man throughout the country. 


Chemical Deposits Up 
11 Million 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company, in its 
condensed statement of condition as of 
September 30, 1935, reports deposits of 
$486,384,381 as compared with $475,751,- 
324 on June 29, 1935. U. S. Government 
Securities amounted to $189,853,709 com- 
pared with $173,390,229 three months 
earlier. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
amounted to $49,606,666, an increase over 
$48,725,062 on June 29, and total resources 
amounted to $574,111,764 as compared with 
$563,203,978 on the earlier statement. 
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Mortgage Bankers Elect 
McLean And Oppose 
Federal Competition 


Recognizing the federal government as 
their chief competitor in the loaning field, 
700 members of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America 
eoncluded their 22nd 
annual convention at 
French Lick, Ind., Octo- 
ber 4, with a series of 
resolutions aimed at 
taking the government 
out of the mortgage 
field. 

Calling attention to 
the rediscount facilities 
for urban real estate 
mortgage loans already 
available, the Associa- 
passed a resolution opposing the 
creation of a federal mortgage bank. Con- 
cerning farm loans, the Association ad- 
mitted the valuable work done in this field 
by the government, but stressed the fact 
that private loans were now earnestly 
seeking entrance into this field now domi- 
nated by the Farm Credit Administration 
and other federal organizations. The res- 
olutions appealed to the government to 
devote itself to the administration of loans 
already made and to cease making new 
loans. 





L. A. McLEAN 


tion 


Other resolutions urged closer contact 
with the government lending agencies and, 
finally, authorized the Association’s board 
of governors to devise and put into effect 
measures for combating the government’s 
activity in the mortgage field and to effect 
a discontinuance of federal loaning. 

To lead the Mortgage Bankers in achiev- 
ing these results, the Association selected 
L. A. McLean, president of the Southern 
Trust Co., of Louisville, as president for 
the next year. To assist him as vice-presi- 
dents, the convention elected Frank C. 
Waples, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; James W. 
Collins, Salt Lake City, Utah; Frank C. 
Evans, Crawfordsville, Ind.; and L. E. 
Mahan, St. Louis, Mo. 


Stephenson New Guaranty 
Trust Vice President 


W. Palen Conway, President of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
has announced that, at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the board of 
Directors, Ralph A. Stephenson was ap- 
pointed a vice president of the Company. 
He will serve in the banking department 
at the Main Office, where he will be 
identified with the Company’s business in 
the New England district. 

Mr. Stephenson is a vice president and 
director of the Guaranty Company of New 
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York, and has continued in that capacity 
since the securities company went into 
dissolution on June 16, 1934, under the 
provisions of the Banking Act of 1933. 
Prior to his association with the Guaranty 
Company, which commenced in 1928, he had 
been for 14 years connected with the firm 
of Harris, Forbes & Co., during which time 
he was actively identified with the develop- 


ment of the business of that company in 


New England and Canada. 


Spaulding, Northern Trust, 
Heads I. B. A. Group 


George F. Spaulding, vice president of 
the Northern Trust Company of Chicago, 
has been elected chairman of the Central 
States group of the Investment Bankers 
Association. Mr. Spaulding is connected 
with the bond department of his bank. 

Irvin L. Porter, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, was 
elected vice chairman. Edward B. Hall, 
vice president of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank is a member of the nominat- 
ing committee and Albert J. Robertson, 
vice president of the Iowa-Des Moines 
National Bank and Trust Co., is a member 
of the executive committee for a three 
year term. 


Atlanta First National Holds 
“Open House” On 
Seventieth Birthday 


On September 18, the First National 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga., celebrated its 70th 
anniversary with a ‘‘customer appreciation 
day,’’ President John 
K. Ottley acting as 
host. 

In announcing the 
event, Mr. Ottley said: 
“« «Customer apprecia- 
tion day’ has been so 
designated with sin- 
cere gratitude to all 
of our friends and 
patrons who have 
played an all-import- 
ant role in perpetuat- 
ing the fine traditions 
on which the First National was founded.’’ 





Joun K. OTTLEY 


The occasion was strictly informal, yet 
of wide public interest. Exhibits of old 
checks and documents, ledgers and minute 
books and the old safe that was used by 
the bank 70 years ago attracted particular 
attention. 

Reception committees of directors, of- 
ficers and employees welcomed all visitors 
and led them on inspection tours through 
the main office, which occupies six floors 
of the First National Bank building. 
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The First National Bank is operating 
under the charter of the Old Atlanta Na- 
tional Bank, which was founded on Sep- 
tember 14, 1865, with a capital of $100,000, 
in a city of less than 10,000 population. It 
is now a hundred million dollar institution, 
oldest national bank in the Southeast, and 
the largest between Baltimore and New 
Orleans, with over 150,000 customers in 
41 states and 11 foreign countries. 
Officers of the First National are: John 
K. Ottley, President; James D. Robinson, 
Executive Vice President; William T. 
Perkerson, Vice President and Trust 
Officer; R. Clyde Williams, Sherrard 
Kennedy, James F. Alexander, William C. 
Adamson and Herman Jones, Jr., Vice 
Presidents; and Frank M. Berry, Cashier. 


Trafford New Chairman 
Of Boston First National 


Continued ill health has necessitated the 
resignation of Daniel Gould Wing as board 
chairman of the First National Bank of 
Boston. He has turned 
over the reins of 
administration to 
Bernard W. Trafford, 
who served as presi- 
dent of the bank from 
1926 to 1929 and as 
vice chairman of the 
board sinee that latter 
date. 


Mr. Trafford began 
his business career 
with the American 
Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., rising to the position of operat- 
ing vice president for the Middle-West. 

In 1912 Mr. Trafford became vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Boston, 
later heading the bank as its president, 
and he was chairman of the board of the 
First National Old Colony Corp. He has 
been connected with many important civic 
enterprises and business corporations. He 
was born in Westport in 1871. 

Mr. Wing is one of the best known 
financiers in the East, holding directorships 
in more than 20 large corporations. The 
board of the First National Bank of 
Boston adopted a resolution praising his 
ability and expressing regret at the loss 
of his services. 





DANIEL GOULD WING 


Chase Deposits And Total 


Resources Continue Up 


The statement of The Chase National 
Bank for September 30, 1935 shows de- 
posits of $1,854,625,000, and certified and 
eashier’s checks, $96,907,000, the sum of 
which, $1,951,532,000 compares with $1,- 
760,129,000 on June 29, 1935 and $1,488,- 
962,000 on September 29, 1934. 

Total resources of the bank on Septem- 
ber 30, amounted to $2,220,542,000, as 
compared with $2,027,704,000 on June 29, 
1935 and $1,774,890,000 on September 29, 
1934; cash in the bank’s vaults and on 
deposit with the Federal Reserve Bank 
and other banks, $667,598,000, as compared 
with $528,863,000 and $318,001,000; in- 





vestments in United States Governmen 
securities, $620,305,000, compared with 
$573,664,000 and $491,819,000; securities 
maturing within two years, $112,087.09 
as compared with $86,017,000 and $90,749. 
000; other bonds and securities, including 
stock in the Federal Reserve Bank, $132. 
617,000, as compared with $122,032,009 
and $139,469,000; loans and discounts, 
$613,240,000, as compared with $639,395, 
000 and $638,363,000. 

Undivided profits on September 30, were 
$18,947,000, as compared with $20,851,000 
on June 29, 1935 and $15,803,000 oy 
September 29, 1934. Semi-annual pre. 


ferred and common dividends amounting § 


to $6,083,333.80 were paid to shareholders 
on August 1, 1935. 


New Officer At Union Trust, 
Pittsburgh 


Clarence Stanley, first vice president of 
the Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
has announced that on October 1, Arthur 
M. Seully joined the institution as vice 
president and trust officer. Mr. Seully, who 
for many years has been a member of the 
Alleghany County Bar, has resigned from 
the law firm of Burgwin, Seully and 
Burgwin. 


Corcoran Heads Central 
United’s Trust Dept. 


New executive head of the trust depart 
ment of Central United National Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is the bank’s Vice Presi- 
dent Alfred M. Cor- 
coran. The position was 
made vacant by the sud 
den death, September 
15th, of Vice President 
Elman 8. Hanson. 

Mr. Corcoran has 
held = an important 
executive position in the 
bank for many years, 
and this month he 
rounds out 37 years of 
uninterrupted service 
with the institution. 
Most of this time has been devoted to com- 
mercial banking, as a loan officer, supervis- 
ing credit and investment matters and 
executive management. 

The new position assigned him includes 
supervision of all fiduciary facilities in 
the estates trust and corporate trust divi- 
sions of the bank. 


Mr. Corcoran, who is a vice president of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
joined Central National Bank, component 
part of the present organization, in 1898 
and has occupied practically every posi- 
tion in banking following his apprentice 
ship. In 1913 he was assigned important 
research work leading toward the Federal 
Reserve Board’s decision to establish the 


A. M. Corcoran 


Fourth Federal Reserve Bank in Clevelané. | 


He is regarded as an authority on inter 
pretation of banking laws and regulations 
and has held important offices in banking 
organizations and allied associations. 
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Jersey Bankers In State 
Chamber Of Commerce 


Prominent New Jersey Bankers are 
taking a prominent part in the activities 
of the State’s Chamber of Commerce. 
Howard Biddulph, vice president of the 
Howard Savings Institution of Newark, 
N. J., has been elected vice president of 
the State Chamber, while Horace K. 
Corbin, vice president of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company of Newark, has been 
elected to the new board of directors. 


To round out the banker-Chamber rela- 
tionship, Leslie G. MeDouall, president of 
the New Jersey Bankers Association, re- 
cently addressed the State Commerce 
organization on the subject of cooperation 
between the Chamber and other 
groups. 


trade 


Central Bank, Oakland, 
Conditions Vaults 


Users of the safe deposit vault at the 
Central Bank of Oakland will be able to 
work in comfort in vault and coupon rooms 
for as long as they like now, the bank 
having completed installation of a com- 
plete air conditioning plant for vault and 
coupon rooms. The new plant de-humidi- 
fies and cools the air in warm weather, 
reducing its temperature as much as 12 
degrees. In warm weather it maintains a 
comfortable temperature, while at all times 
it cireulates fresh air drawn from outside 
to maintain perfect ventilation. 


Cleveland Trust Remodels 
Two Offices 


As a result of the great increase in real 
estate activity throughout Greater Cleve- 
land, the Cleveland Trust Co. is altering 
one of its main office buildings—the Anis- 
field building—and consolidating in it those 
departments which have to do with real 
estate financing, mortgage loans, collee- 
tions, rentals and sales. 

The present alterations will transform 
five former store rooms on the street level 
into new quarters for the various real es- 
tate and mortgage loan divisions. This 
consolidation will increase efficiency, con- 
venience and service, according to bank 
officials. 


The alterations are expected to take 
eight to twelve weeks and will include the 
construction of a 13x34 foot vault for use 
of the real estate loan department, new 
revolving doors at the building’s entrance, 
and the removal of the south partition of 
the Anisfield building lobby so that en- 
trance may be made to the new street 
level quarters from the building lobby. 


Upon completion of the street floor 
alterations, several moves of departments 
on the upper floors are planned. The 
bank’s rental department, which now oe- 
cupies part of the second floor in the build- 
ing, will be moved. Real estate loan, ap- 
praisal, escrow, insurance and archi‘ectural 
departments will occupy the entire second 
floor of the building. The various moves 


will add a total of 5,775 square feet of 
space for the bank’s use. 

Following approval by the board of 
directors, work is expected to start im- 
mediately on the remodeling of the bank’s 
Nela Park office, according to F. H. 
Houghton, vice president in charge of the 
bank’s branches. 

The remodeled quarters will provide 
an increase of more than 40% in tellers’ 
windows, lobby and” work space. A new 
low type of counter will be used. Plans 
for the alterations were drawn by Alfred 
G. Hall, the bank’s architect. 

Expansion results from an increase in 
the business at the office and will con- 
form to remodeling plans adopted gener- 
ally by the General Electrie Co. at Nela 
Park. 


R. H. Smith Celebrates 
50 Banking Years 


On October 1, Richard H. Smith, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
©tate-Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond, Virginia, cel- 
ebrated his Fiftieth An- 
niversary in the bank- 
ing field. 

Mr. Smith entered the 
service of the old Plant- 
ers National Bank as 
discount clerk in 1885. 
On April 15th, 1892, he 
was elected cashier; on 
January 10th, 1911, see- 
ond vice-president; on 
September 27th, 1915, 
president (being the 
eighth to hold that office from the bank’s 
organization in 1865), and in August 1920 
he was made chairman of the board. On 
March Ist, 1926, when the Planters Na- 
tional Bank merged with the State and 
City Bank and Trust Company forming 
the present State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company he was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. He is the third mem- 
ber of his family connected with banking. 
His grandfather William P. Strother was 
an official of the old Exchange Bank, and 
his father Samuel B. Smith was cashier 
of the old First National Bank. 

During his fifty years in the banking 
world Mr. Smith has seen Richmond ex- 
pand from an area of barely five square 
miles to its present 24 square miles; its 
population increase from approximately 
70,000 to 182,929 within the corporate 
limits and 220,513 in the metropolitan. 
In 1907 Mr. Smith was president of the 
Virginia Bankers Association. 


R. H. Smita 


Norfleet Joins Memphis 
Bank Directorate 


President William R. King of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Memphis, Tenn., 
has announced the election to the board of 
directors of R. Vance Norfleet, vice presi- 
dent of Sledge and Norfleet Co., prominent 
cotton factors of Memphis. Mr. Norfleet 
is widely known in Memphis business and 
social circles and is a graduate of Vander- 
bilt University. 
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Gain speed... 


avoid errors... 


conserve energy 


No. 1989 
Price $11.00 


(other styles at lower prices) 


Regularly furnished in satin 
nickel, or statuary bronze with 
metal or parchment shade, at 
your option. Base, either screw 
clamp or for permanent attach- 
ment to desk or table. 


@ The new Faries Natural Light 
unit, by actual test conducted by 
an unprejudiced organization of 


world-wide reputation, showed 


When 
duced into the office this unit 


interesting facts: intro- 
allowed machine operators to ac- 
tually approach the index speed 
of their machines and at the 
same time to reduce errors 50%. 
Moreover, through the elimina- 
tion of glare and eyestrain, it was 
shown that this unit reduced 
fatigue at the end of the day by 
2/3 that shown under ordinary 
lighting conditions. 


® You, too, can have such effi- 


ciency by installing the new 
Faries Natural Light unit on 


your machines. 


@ The Faries line of solid brass, 
electro-plated lamps and sand- 
urns the 


standard in the trade since 1880. 
MANUFACTURING 
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DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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Statement of Condition, September 30, 1935 aiab 

Pr 

Cali! 

RESOURCES 

CasH AND DUE From BANKS A ore . $ 667,598,265.43 : 

U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY Geo 

GUARANTEED. . . kde: He a ae a a 620,305 385.54 A 

STATE AND MuniciPAL Seseuree: MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 87 ,682,279.00 ° 

OrHer STATE AND Municipat SEcuRITIES. . . . ae 26,310,816.80 ; 

OTHER SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS . . . . 24,404,989.86 ’ 

FeperAL Reserve Bank Stock . . . fk eee es 6,008, 100.00 i 

OrHerR Bonps AND SECURITIES. . . tao a or 100,297 ,748.05 : 
Loans, Discounts anp BANKERS’ hocarranens =. « «© « See 

Pe ae ee ee a ae ee ee eee 39,168,471.41 o 

PCN se kk ke we kee: eee SG 4,057,446.16 

MortcaGes . . . ae a ae eee te 1,980,375.80 
ITEMs IN TRANSIT WITH Baanenas in ie, tbs i Dg he Shee Se 1,062,080.77 

Customers’ Acceptance LIABILITY. . . ....... 20,407,211.20 " 


OTHER ASSETS 8,018,190.42 


$2,220,541 ,052.06 





LIABILITIES 

















CapITAL—PREFERRED i ae Ae ee Ga a ad ok, a 
OPO gk ek. Oe Ae dl ee a ee 100,270,000.00 


SONrtes .. « » uae ihe he aL ade ak ab ace “Gate 50,000 ,000.00 
UnpDIVIDED Paorsrs UE ge iy SEES a ae a ae 18,946,651.19 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . . . 1. 6 2 e@ we @ 18,479 500.24 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . . «ss ee 795,854.13 
Deposits. . . on (cnwse @ as See 
CERTIFIED AND Casmuan’s $ Cunces a er oe ae ee ee ae ee 96,907,351.11 , 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . . ‘ . 22,292,031.05 
LiaBILITY AS ENDORSER ON hunateanonn AND , Fonasow Bass. 3,878,283.66 ' 


OTHER LIABILITIES 4,346,640.09 


$2,220,541 052.06 





United States Government and other securities carried at $170,396,896.14 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 





State & Town 


Alabama 
Dadeville 


Prattville 


California 
San Pedro 


San Rafael 


Atlanta 
Damascus 
Royston 


Tallapoosa 


Illinois 
Chicago Heights 


Indiana 
Grand View 
Kingman 
South Bend 
lowa 
Delta 
Denmark 
Galva 
Greeley 
Harvey 


Hubbard 


Kesley 
Littleport 
Moulton 
Webster City 
Zwingle 


Massachusetts 
Belmont 


Suttons Bay 
Glencoe 


Thief River Falls 


Rolling Fork 


Missouri 
Canton 


Troy 
Nebraska 
Leigh 


Scottsbluff 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 








AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 
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FRO I ive ase ckwancece National 1; State 18; Private 2. Total 21 
New Branch Banks... ....... National 8; State 30. ......... Total 38 
NAME or BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER | CaprraL gon’ PRESIDENT CasHIER 
7 “ | . 
Bank of Dadeville 61-560 (Opened Sept. 4, 1935) $25,000 $ 7,500|T. C. Acree R. B. Kelso 
| 
*Bank of Prattville (Opened Sept. 11, 1935) 25,000 5,000/C. G. Smith J. W. Strange 
| Surplus 
wo and Merchants Bank 90-1359 TOPE ET |A. B. Jaconi R. L. Heustis 
nee Aug. 30, 1935) | 
"Ba of America National Trust & Savings Assn.,|..........).......... T. B. Whipple, Manager 
Hamilton Field Branch 90-1460 (Opened Sept. 
| 23, 1935) 
*The Peoples Bank 64-22 (Opened Sept. 3) 50,000) . R. R. Lanham R. T. Leppert 
|*Bailey Banking Co. (Private) 64-1166 lJ. W. Bailey J. L. Crawford 
| (Opened Aug. 10, 1935) 
|Commercial Exchange Bank (Private) 64-1165 =...) 6... eee eee Branson James Branson James 
(Opened Aug. 5, 1935) 
*Citizens Bank of "Tallapoosa 64-1170 25,000 5,000)W. H. Wright W. H. Wright 
(Opened Oct. 7, 1935) Surplus 
| | | 
\Chieago Heights National Bank 70-179 100,000! 30,000|N. C. Eberly F. W. Landsea 
| (Opened Sept. 40, 1935) Purchased certain | | 
| assets of the First National Bank & Trust Co. 
which closed June 30, 1932) | 
‘*Dale State Bank (Grand View poandh of Dale) | S. A. Weller, in charge 
| 7i- a pened Oct. 1, 1935) 
*Fountain Trust Co. (Branch office of Covington, | 
Ind.) 71-939 (Opened Oct. 14, 1935) 
*First Bank & Trust Co. (South Michigan Street .(C. L. Zigler, in charge 
| Branch) (Opened Sept. 5, 1935) 
|\*Hayeaville Savings Bank (Office of Hayesville) IR. E. Simpkins, Manager . 
(Opened Aug. 1, 1935) } 
*Farmers Savings Bank (Office of Wever, Ia.) .|Harold Smalley, in charge 
(Opened May 1, 1935) j 
First Trust & Savings Bank 72-2170 25,000) 6,000|W. H. Bischel E. W. Kammer 
(Opened Sept. 14, 1935) | 
eee avings a (Office of Edgewood, ; .|Ethel R. Matthews, Manager 
Ia.) (Opened Sept. 19) | 
*Marion County State Bank (Office of Pella, Ia.) ; .| Lyman Bybee, Manager 
(Opened Sept. 21, 1935) 
*Security State Bank 72-1334 (Opened Oct. 14, ’35) 15,000) 3,000/H. A. Drake C. E. Drake 
(Charter of Farmers Savings Bank, Garden City, | Surplus | 
closed J 23, 1934 renewed and moved to | 
Hubbard, Iowa) 
*Iowa State Bank go of Clarksville, Ia.) George W. De Buhr, 
(Opened Sept. 30, 1935) in charge 
*Communit, avings Bank (Littleport Office of .|C. C. Pust, Manager 
Edgew Ta) Oy pened Sept. 19, 1935) 
*Davis Count ee Bank .|Paul Callen, Mer. 
(Office of Bloo mitield, Iowa) 
*First State Bank 72-2171 50,000 12,500|E. P. Prince B. P. St. John 
(To open Oct. 15, 1935) Surplus 
Maquoketa Bank & Trust ONPG, Banc. skid dabnces a eedusbeaseess0sdasensdcctaaddees C. C. Stebor, Manager 
Maquoketa Bank & Trust Co., Maquoketa 
(Opened Aug. 24, 1935) 
Harvard Trust Co. (Belmont Office of Harvard (|... _....|.. ccc ccceeleees .|Timothy W. Good, Jr., 
Trust Co., Cambridge) To open Sept. 23, 1935) | Manager 
*State Bank of Cedar (Suttons Bay Branch of .|Lloyd Weiler, Manager 
Cedar) 74-1192 (Opened July 22, 1935) 
| 
*Security State Bank 75-1616 (Opened Oct. 12) | 25,000) 7 yn W. Hoese F. J. Heanly 
|Northern State Bank 75-1614 25,000! 7 500 A. Beito Geo. Wirstlien 
| (Opened Sept. 1, 1935) | 
‘*Bank of Anguilla (Branch Office of Anguilla) .|H. C Greer, Manager 
| 
*Canton State Bank 80-817 12,500 3,125|W. A. Hawkins IN. S. Norman 
(Opened Oct. 5, 1935) | Common | Surplus 
12,500 
: | ferred 
|Bank of Troy 80-1803 (Opened in Aug. 1935) 25,000 5,000|Ira Russell R. H. Brown 
| Surplus 
Bank of Leigh 76-1331 (Opened Aug. 26, 1935) | 25,000 2,500, J. J. De Lay Jos. B. Hines 
*First State Bank 76-1334 | __ 50,000! __13,000.V. C. Redding H. 8. Stark 


(Continued on next page) 
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AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME 


STaTe & 


North Carolina 
Elizabeth City 


Forest City 


St. Pauls 
Zebulon 


North Dakota 


Glenburn 
Ohio 
Garfield Heights 
(Cleveland P. O.) 
Oklahoma 
Boley 
Sterling 


Oregon _ 
Enterprise 


La Grande 


Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 


South Carolina 
McColl 


Ridge Spring 
South Dakota 
Brookings 


Chamberlain 


Dell Rapids 


Huron 


Madison 


Vermont 
East Fairfield 


Jeffersonville 
Stowe 


Wisconsin 
Cornell” 


Eleva 


Endeavor 
Exeland 
Sheldon 


Taylor 


Town 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Branch of 
Greenville 66-914 (Opened Sept. 16, 1935) 
*First Industrial Bank (Forest City Branch of 

Rutherfordton, N. C.) 66-916 
(Opened Sept. 6, 1935) 


*Bank of Rowland (Branch of Rowland) 
(Opened July 15, 19.45) 

‘Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Zebulon Branch of 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Rocky Mount, 
N. C. 66-915 (Opened Sept. 3, 1935) 


*Lincoln State Bank (Exchange Office of 
Hankinson, N. D.) (Opened Aug. 5, 1935) 


Bank of Cleveland (Branch of Cleveland) 


Farmers State Bank 86-1257 
(Opened Sept. 9, 1935) 


*Farmers State Bank 86-1256 
(Opened Sept. 9, 1935) 


First National Bank of Portland, Enterprise 
Branch (Authorized Aug. 31, 1935) 

United States National Bank, La Grande Branch 
of United States National Bank, Portland 
96-340 (Opened Aug. 15, 1935) 


*Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, East Liberty 
Branch (Opened Oct. 22, 1935) 


McColl Cash Depository 67-672 (Reorganization 
| of Citizens Depository, Inc., which went into 
| voluntary liquidation Aug. i9, 1933) 


*Enterprise Cash Depository (Opened Oct. 9, 1935))..... 


Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, Brookings Branch 78-856 
(Opened Aug. 31) 

Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, Chamberlain Branch 78-863 
(Opened Aug. 31, 1935) 

Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, Dell Rapids Branch 78-848 
(Opened Aug. 31, 1935) 

|Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, Huron Branch 78-39 
(Opened Aug. 31, 1935) 

Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, Madison Branch 78-865 
(Opened Aug. 31, 1935) 


\*Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
| (Branch of Morrisville, Vt.) 
*Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Morrisville, Vt.) 
*Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Morrisville, Vt.) 


*Northwestern State Bank (Receiving and 
Disbursing Station of Chippewa Falls, Wis.) 
Opened Oct. 11, 1935) 

Bank of Osseo (Receivi ing & Disbursing Station 
of Bank of Osseo, Osseo, Wis.) 

| (Opened Aug. 22, 1935) 

Peoples Bank (Receiving & Disbursing Station 
of Coloma) (Opened Sept. 2, 1935) 

|Dairyland State Bank (Receiving & Disbursing 

|_ Station of Bruce) (Opened July 16, 1935) 

Dairyland State Bank (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Bruce) (Opened July 16, 1935) 

|Jackson County Bank (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Jackson County Bank, Black River 
Falls) (Opened Sept. 3, 1935) 


! 
jSurRpLus & 


PRESIDENT 





TITLE 


CASHIER bs 





Capita | Prorits 
Wats. ae A. G. Small 
M. R. Reed 
E. B. Ward, Manager 
R. V. Brown, Manager 
P. B. Anderson, in charge 
$ 15,000) $ 1,500| Forest Anderson ik. BE. Carter 
10,000 E. W. Dilling IG. W. Littlefield 
pee ats 
poeute \ 
| 
2,500) . |W. L. Brannon |M. E. Brigman, Jr 
| 
Sapperree fe .|D..H. Lightner, V. P. and | R. W. Krueger, Asst. Mgr 
| Mer. 
P. V. Olson, Manager IM. D. Schamber, Asst. Mer 
.|C. A. Golden, V. P. and Mgr |-- 
. iC. FE. Voight, Manager 
.|C. J. Odegard, V. P. and 
| Mer 
R. L. Soule, Agent 
Mrs. Elsie C. Smith, Avent 
Nan W. Pike, Agent 
W. L. Graf, Mgr 








AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


_———————————— a _—_—__— 


E. A. Nelson, Manager 


. |H. O. Whittemore, 
| _ Asst. Cashier : 
. |H. B. Cox, Asst. Cashier 
| in charge 
. |Arthur Erickson, in charge 





CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS, CONVERSION, REORGANIZATIONS, ABSORPTIONS 











Stats & Town 


Tarrant 


Pasawr ‘Naws AND 
TRANSIT ‘Nowesa 


Former NaME 





How CHANGED 





First National Bank of 
Birmingham, Ensley 
Branch 61-532 


Ensley Bank & Trust Co. 


First National Bank of 
Birmingham, Tarrant 
Branch 61-516 


Tarrant American Savings 
Bank 








Taken over and 


opera’ 
Ensley 


Aug. 27 
Taken over and 

operated 

Tarrant 


Branch, 
Aug. 4 


as 
Branch, 





CaPpITAL 


SuRpPLUs &| 
Prorits 
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PRESIDENT | CASHIER b 





ary 


Mer 


Mgr 


\yent 


je) 
. 1935 








CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS, CONVERSION. REORGANIZATIONS, ABSORPTIONS, 
AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PRESENT NAME AND 














Surpius &) 


Srate & Town ‘Taanes Nous ForMeER NAME How CuHancep | CapiraL Pucowe PRESIDENT CasHIER 
| 
} 
Greenwood Farmers Bank 81-226 |First National Bank Bought assets $ 25,000 $ 11,672 W. N. Wilkinson Alice Holland, 
(voluntary liquidation) 4 and assumed | Asst. Cash. 
deposit ? 
liabilities 
Aug. 22 
| 
, | 
a *Peoples Banking Co. |Boston Banking Co. ee, vy} Exwga Caeéaehoad cabhdtaleeadalteaenshearseletmeaseeeee 
(Private) 64-383 | (Private) Eff. Oct. 1 
Jeffersonville *Peoples Cash Depository Twiggs Cash Depository i, Poe er ee 2,000 L. S. Leach Pat Adams 
(Private) 64-1162 | Surplus | 
Metter *Metter Banking Co. | Metter Banking Co. Incorporated as a 25,000; ...... H. A. Kennard Wm. B. Lee 
(State) (Private) state bank 
Aug. 26 
Indiana - . 
Fairbanks Peoples State Bank, Fairbanks State Bank I Boa 68 ik Li cbaded cuduestnetiacsececeednes W. H. Bradbury, 
Fairbanks Branch 71-746 | Aug. 19 by Manager 
‘ | Peoples State 
4 Bank, Farmers- 
| | burg, and 
| operated as 
| Fairbanks 
| Branch ! 
lowa : : : : J 
Clarksville *lowa State Bank 72-1395 |Kesley State Bank, Kesley | Moved and 25,000; 6,000 W. F. Bushing H. N. Reints 
| changed title } | 
| Sept. 30 
Harvey Marion County State First National Bank }Reorganization | 12,500) 8,000 K. H. Bean W. R. Crane 
Bank 72-1367 | Eff. Aug. 23 Common | | 
2,500) 
4 | Preferred | 
e | 
f Maquoketa Maquoketa Bank & Trust (Security Savings Bank, Moved and 30,000) 9,000 F. J. Stebor H. R. Joiner 
Co. 72-1853 Zwingle | changed title | 
Aug. 24 | | 
| | } 
Pella *Marion County State Bank,| Marion County State Bank, |Moved to Pella | 12,500 6,000 K. H. Bean W. R. Crane 
72-1367 Harvey after taking | Common | | 
| over assets of 12,500) 
First National | Preferred | 
Bank, Harvey. | | 
which went into} 
velu tary 
liquidation 
Aug. 23 
Missouri | | 
Chamois United Bank of Chamois Bank of Chamois and Succeeded 12,500) 5,000 W. D. Townley A. A. Schmudde 
80-919 Peoples Bank | Aug. 19 | Common | Surplus 
| 12,500) | 
| | Preferred | i 
Rhineland Peoples Savings Bank Farmers Savings Bank |Taken over | 12,500 5,000 B. H. Eldringhoff J. E. Meritt 
80-846 (Opened Aug. 27) | Aug. 27 Comes } 
Preferred 
Montana 
Chinook *First State Bank 93-387 First State Bank, Zurich |Moved Aug. 5, re |J. W. Acher A. H. Dorn 
| 1935 | 
| 
Nebraska 
Rushville *Union State Bank 76-372 |Union Bank |Assets taken 20,000) 8,000 G. E. Ellsworth R. E. Marek 
| over and Common | 
liabilities 10,000) 
assumed Aug. 8) Preferred 
New Jersey | | } 
East Orange *Fidelity Union Trust Co., |Essex County Trust Co., |Business acquired|.......... Li ceidcdecuidenddwnasaseaeeee Herbert Adams 
Essex County Trust East Orange | Sept. 30 by | 
Branch Fidelity Union} 
Trust Co., 
Newark and 
operated as 
branch in East) 
; | Orange | 
East Orange *Fidelity Union Trust Co., |Essex County Trust Co. es 5 cc dceddncddunene ens sasweedenuane R. J. Hooper, 
Central Avenue Branch (Branch) Sept. 30 by | Asst. Sec. and 
Fidelity Union| Asst. Treas. 
Trust Co., } 
Newark and | 
ae asa | | 
ranc | 
New Mexico 
Carlsbad American Bank 95-129 First National Bank, Moved and } 50,000) 10,000 D. T. Beals E. M. Brickley 
Carrisozo absorbed | | 
Portales Portales National Bank First Nafional Bank, Moved and 25,000) 13,000 J. S. Click D. B. Stone 
95-62 Elida changed title Common | | 
| Aug. 12 10,000 
| Preferred 
New York | 
Richmond Hill *Richmond Hill Savings Savings Bank of Richmond /|Title sis... 1,078,933 Frederick Boschen |R. J. Taylor, Sec. 
(Borough of Bank 1-442 Hill Eff. Aug. 26 | 
lueens) | | 
North Carolina | 
Cooleemee *Durham Loan & Trust Co. |Bank of Cooleemee nr Bile docs secinniadeeddedadenaneakesal G. R. Dupuy, Mér 
(Branch of Durham) Sept. 19 
Ohio | 66-335 
Napoleon Community Bank 56-516 (Commercial State Bank | Assets and 100,000 30,000 F. C. Dielman W. C. Wachtman 
(Reopened unrestricted liabilities | | 
Aug. 23) transferred | 
. Aug. 26 | 
Napoleon ‘Community Bank 56-516 Napoleon State Bank \Title 100,000 30,000 F. C. Dielman W.C. Wachtman 
(conservator bank) | Eff.Mayll | Surplus | } 





(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS, CONVERSION, REORGANIZATION, ABSORPTIONS 


. on PRESENT NAME AND 
Ss C N A ! 
TaTE & Town TrRaNsir NUMBER 


Oregon ; P 
Ia Grande *First National Bank of 
Portland (La Grande 


Branch of Portland) 


First National Bank, 
La Grande by 


AND CHANGES IN TITLE 








ForMER NAME 


Assets acquired 
First 
National Bank 


] 
| 

How CuHancep | CapitTau 
} 


Surpivus & 
PRoFITs 


PRESIDENT CasHIER 


A. K. Parker, Mgr 


Lakeview 


Union 


Pennsylvania 
Wilkes-Barre 


South Dakota 
Huron 


Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 
Jackson 


Utah 
Tremonton 


Washington 
Yakima 


96-328 


*First National Bank of 
Portland (Lakeview 
Branch of Portland) 
96-285 


*First National Bank of 
Portland (Union Branch) 
96-96 


*Hanover National Bank of 
Wilkes-Barre 60-66 


| 

| 

*First National Bank in 
Huron 78-860 

| Northwest Security 

National Bank of Sioux 

Falls 78-4 


*Jackson Finance & Trust 
Co. 


Bear River State Bank 
97-97 


*National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle 
(Yakima Branch) 98-22 





of Portland, 
Portland, 

Aug. 12 and 
operated as La 
Grande Branch 


Commercial National Bank 


Assets purchased |. 


and liabilities | 
assumed by 
First National 


Bank of 
Portland, Port-) 


land and } 


| 
\First National Bank 


\Hanov er Bank & Trust Co. 


iSecurity National Bank Ti 





Trust Co., Sioux Falls, | 
Brookings yy A Pank, | 
| Brookings, First National | 
| Bank & Trust Co., 
Chamberlain, New First | 
National Bank in Dell | 

Rapids, Mell Rapids, | 
| National Bank of Huron, | 
Huron, and Northwestern | 
National Bank, Madison | 


Jackson Bank & Trust Co. Ti 


| 
| 


Wellsville State Bank, M 
Wellsville | 


| 


| Yakima First National Bank|In 


Conversion 


Security National Bank & (Consolidation 


operated as | 
Lakeview 
Branch, Eff. 


Sept. 23 
Liabilities 


assumed and 
assets 
urchased by 
irst National 
Bank of Port- 
land, Portland, 
Aug. 29 and 
operated as a 
branch 
| $ 200,000). 
Common 
200,000 
Preferred 


Henry Weigand 
New charter | 
issued Sept. 27) 


| 


tle Ds cle Reed Set od 
Rep. Sept. 19 
$ 86,007 C. R. Clarke 





Eff. Aug. 31. 
Head office 
located at 
Sioux Falls 
and branches 
at Brookings, 
Chamberlain, 
Dell Rapids, 
Huron and 
Madison 


tle. Reported, 
Oct. 10, 1935 


oved and 
changed title 
Aug. 10 


liquidation, 
assets taken 
over and 


C. F. Snider, Mgr 


. J. F. Hutchinson, 


Mer. 


G. R. Schultz 


J. V. Lowe 


|R. M. Hardy, 
| V.P. & Mer. 


Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 
National 3; State 17; Private 5 

Total 25 
Branch Banks: State 14 


ARKANSAS 


Doddridge—*Doddridge State Bank. 81- 
593—Placed in hands of Bank Com- 
missioner for liquidation as of Sept. 19. 


CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley—*American Trust Co., Clare- 
mont Office of San Francisco, Calif. 
90-1284—-Consolidated with Elmwood 
Office, Sept. 14. 

Oakland—*American Trust Co., E. 14th 
and 73rd Ave. Office of San Francisco, 
Calif. 90-1271—Consolidated with Elm- 
hurst Office, Oct. 19. 

Oakland—*American Trust Co., 40th- 
Telegraph Office of San Francisco, 
Calif. 90-1274—Consolidated with 40th- 
Piedmont Office, Oct. 19. 

Oakland—*American Trust Co., Glenview 
Office of San Francisco, Calif., 90-1272 
—Consolidated with Park Blvd. Office, 
Oct. 19. 

Oakland—*American Trust Co., 


702 


Market- 


liabilities 
assumed by 
National Bank 
of Commerce 
of Seattle and 
operated as 
Yakima Br. 
Eff. Sept. 15 


15th Office of San Francisco, Calif., 
90-1273—Consolidated with West Oak- 
land Office, Oct. 19. 
Richmond—*American Trust Co., 
Richmond Office 
Calif.. 


Point 

of San Francisco, 

90-1286—Consolidated with 

Richmond Office, Oct. 5. 

Richmond—*American Trust Co., 23rd- 
MacDonald Office of San Francisco, 
Calif., 90-1287—Consolidated with 
Richmond Office, Oct. 5. 

San Francisco—*American Trust Co., 
Market-Van Ness Office 11-158—Con- 
‘ee with Civic Center Office, Oct. 


San Francisco—*American Trust Co., 
Presidio Ave. Office. 11-146—Consoli- 
gneet with Fillmore-California Office, 

ct. 5. 

San Francisco—*American Trust Co., 7th 
Ave.-Irving Office. 11-134—Consoli- 
dated with 20th-Irving Office, Oct. 5. 

Saratoga—*American Trust Co., Sarato- 
ga Office of San Francisco, Calif. 90- 
ee with San Jose Office, 

et. 5. 


FLORIDA 


La Belle—*Bank of La Belle. 63-273— 
Sept. 12. Taken over by Department 
for liquidation. 


ILLINOIS 
Armstrong—Farmers State 


1145—Began voluntary 
prior to June 30, 1935 


Bank. 17)- 
liquidation 


INDIANA 

Wallace—*Farmers Bank 71-939—Taken 
over by Fountain Trust Co., Covington. 
Indiana and deposits transferred t0 
Kingman branch office of Fountain 
Trust Co. which opened Oct. 14. 


IOWA 


Greeley—*Citizens State Bank (Office of 
Hopkinton, Ia.) Taken over by Com- 
munity Savings Bank, Edgewood. Rep 
Sept. 26. 

Hubbard—*Security State Bank (Office 
of Radcliffe, Iowa.) Closed Oct. 12. 


KENTUCKY 


South Carrollton—*Citizens Bank. 73-606 § 


—Voted to go into voluntary liquida 
tion Sept. 16. 


MICHIGAN 


Crystal Valley—Farmers Exchange Bank 
(Private). 74-943—Paid off depositors 
in full, Aug. 24, 1935. 
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Inson, 


c. 70- 
dation 


‘Taken 
ington 
red to 
untain 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


+ Indicates Press Report 


Strate & TOWN Name or Bank 


Arkansas 
Gould 


Jasper 


t*Bank of Star City 
(Branch of Star City) 
t*Bank of Jasper 


t*Cosmopolitan National 
Bank (801 N. Clark St.) 


t*Montpelier State Bauk 


Chicago 


diana 

Montpelier 
Kentucky 

Sanders 


Minnesota 
Walnut Grove 


*Sparta-Sanders State Bank 
(Agency of Sparta) 


t*Citizens State Bank 


Montana 
Cut Bank 


West Virginia 
Huntington 


t*Bauk of Glacier County 
t*Commerce National Bank 


Belmont Mound City Bank 
(Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Platteville) 


(Approved Aug. 23, 1935) 


Elberta—*Bank of Elberta (Private) 74- 
839—Discontinued. Rep. Oct. 3. 

Fowler—*Peoples Banking Co. (Private) 
74-1088—Receiver appointed Aug 13. 

Mikado—*Mikado Bank of Sleeper, Mer- 
rick & Co. (Private) 74-742—In pro- 
cess of liquidation. Rep. Sept. 23. 


MINNESOTA 


Belle Plaine—First National 
317—Voluntary liquidation, 
Aug. 19, 1935. 


Bank. 75- 
effective 


Honored On 25th Anniversary 


In appreciation of his 25 years of service 
with the Federal Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J., the board of directors of 
that institution recently presented to Louis 
A. Reilly, treasurer, a check for $500. Mr. 
Reilly joined the company in 1910 as a 
messenger, and has advanced steadily to 
his present position. 


New Directors, Commerce 


Union, Nashville 


Martin A. Hayes, prominent insurance 
executive of Nashville, Tenn. and Harry 
L, Williamson, executive vice president of 
the Commerce Union Bank of that city, 
have been elected to the board of directors 
of the bank. At the same time Gordon O. 
Tueker, formerly connected with the book- 
keeping department, was promoted to the 
position of chief assistant cashier. 


Bryce Joins Clark, Dodge & Co. 


iT. Jerrold Bryce, who until recently was 
vice president of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago, 
has become associated with Clark, Dodge 
and Co., in charge of their investment 
business. Mr. Bryce started his investment 
banking career with the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank in Chicago in 1914 and is 
Well known in investment banking circles. 


CAPITAL 


SuRpPLus 4) 
Prorits | 


CoRRESPONDENT 


Isaac Chambers, in charge 


.....;M. 8. Long, Pres. 
| Lyman Parsons, Cashier 
| 


Willard Matson 


| 
....|Julian E. Morten, Redwood Fr lls 
| and Wm. A. Kuehl, Springfield, 
| incorporators 
$5,000} H. A. Hoover and FE. F. Galt, 
incorporators 


100,000' O. T. Frick 
Surplus 


MISSOURI 


Laredo—Bank of Laredo (Private). 80- 
598—Discontinued Aug. 12, 1935. 

Raymore—*Bank of Raymore. 80-1180— 
Sept. 20. 

St. Joseph—Bank of North St. Joseph. 
36-53—In hands of State Banking De- 
partment as of Aug. 26, 1935. 

NEBRASKA 


Bloomington—*Bloomington State Bank 
76-431—Voluntary liquidation Oct. 3. 


Oldest Employee of Oakland’s 
Oldest Bank 


Herman C. Sagehorn, who joined the 
personnel of Central Bank of Oakland in 
1894 was honored September 8, the bank’s 


44th birthday, with a diamond-set service 
badge. Here is President A. J. Mount of 
the bank attaching the badge to Sage- 
horn’s lapel. One hundred other employees 
who had served the bank 10 years or more 
also received badges. 


Hogan Directs 
Livestock Celebration 


During the past month, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
the establishment of the livestock industry 
in that city. D. W. Hogan, president of 
the National Bank and Trust Co., was 
chairman of the executive committee for 
the celebration. 
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NEW JERSEY 

Paterson—Merchants Trust Co. 55-566— 
Taken possession of by Commissioner 
of Banking & Insurance July 10, 1935 

Paterson—Security Trust Co. 55-651— 
Taken possession of by Commissioner 
of Banking & Insurance July 10, 1935. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Polkton—*Farmers Bank “& Trust Co., 
(Agency of Rockingham. N. C.) 66-420 
—Discontinued. 

OKLAHOMA 

Capron—*Bank of Capron. 86-1126—Vot- 
ed voluntary liquidation Sept. 1. 

OREGON 

Enterprise—*Wallowa National Bank. 
96-107—Business assumed by The First 
National Bank of Portland, Portland, 
Sept. 3 and operated as Enterprise 
branch. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford—*Commercial National Bank. 
60-368—-Taken over by National Bank 
Examiner Oct. 1. 

Pittsburgh—*City Deposit Bank & Trust 
Co. 8-56—Deposit liabilities assumed 
by Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, Oct. 


TENNESSEE 

Pleasant View—*Home Bank. 87-624— 
Voluntary liquidation Sept. 16. 

TEXAS 


Allison—First State Bank. 88-2150—Vol- 
untary liquidation Aug. 3, 1935 

Cisco—Cisco State Bank. 88-379—Vol- 
untary liquidation Aug. 5, 1935. 

Wichita Falls—*State Trust Co. 88-1931 
Voluntary liquidation Aug. 27 


WASHINGTON 


Pomeroy—*Knettle State Bank 98-116— 
Permitted to go into voluntary liqui- 
dation, Oct. 2. . 


Grimm Joins 
Commercial Credit 


Harrison B. Grimm, who is well known 
in Detroit financial circles and who, for 
a number years was advertising manager 
for the Security Trust Company, the 
Wayne County & Home Savings Bank, 
and later the Guardian Detroit Bank, has 
joined the staff of Commercial Credit Com- 
pany, according to an announcement made 
publie by R. W. Burman, vice-president. 
Mr. Grimm will represent Commercial 
Credit Company in Michigan and northern 
Indiana as a consultant in the financing 
of industrial equipment, as well as in 
financing of accounts receivable for grow- 
ing concerns. 


Promotions At U. S. 
National, Portland 


Paul S. Dick, president of the United 
States National Bank, of Portland, Ore., 
has announced the promotion of Frank 8. 
Meagher and A. L. Mills, Jr., from as- 
sistant vice-presidents to vice-presidents. 


Heads Ad Club 


The Women’s Advertising Club of St. 
Louis, Mo., has elected Miss Opal Sweazea, 
advertising manager of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., to the club presidency for 
the coming year. 
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Figures— 


A nation-wide tax strike eut pro- 
cessing tax income from $35,000,000 
for the first half of July, 1934, to 
$19,000,000 for the same period this 
year. By the middle of July, 359 
manufacturers had begun refund 
and injunction suits, tying up taxes 
already paid so they could more 
easily get them back if the Supreme 
Court rules AAA illegal. Such a 
decision would seriously embarrass 
the government by jeopardizing the 
total $900,000,000 already collected. 
And whether or not AAA is voided, 
it stands committed to pay farmers 
another $700,000,000. 


The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation’s official figures show 
that losses from 20 closed banks 
absorbed by the corporation during 
its first 20 months of operation 
amounted to $1,568,000. Operating 
expenses for that same period were 
$5,678.000. The income from in- 
vestments (largely in government 
bonds) totaled $11,331,000. 


On December 31, 1934, outstand- 
ing loans and discounts of the Farm 
Credit Administration amounted to 
nearly $3,000,000,000, of which 
85.4% represented farm mortgage 
loans,. 10.6% short term production 
loans and 4% advances to Farmers 
Cooperative Association. 


It has been estimated that 43% of 
the country’s freight cars are more 
than 20 years old and 22% have 
been in service over 25 years. Many 
of these units are in shops awaiting 
repairs and will be retired rather 
than returned to service, as it is 
uneconomic to maintain equipment 
which has been in use for 20 years. 
Therefore, from an_ obsolesence 
standpoint, it is generally recognized 
that there is an actual need for new 
equipment in the railroad industry. 


An increase of 91,000 telephones 
in service in the Bell system in Sep- 
tember was reported by the Ameri- 
ean Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
gain in September, 1934, was 60.- 
800 units. 
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‘*Ninety per cent by number of 
all of the licensed commercial banks 
in the United States have been 
admitted to the insuranee fund. 
Over 98% of the total deposits in 
commercial banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States are in 
banks, the deposits of which are 
insured. 


From July 1, 1864, the beg nning 
of the national banking system, to 
June 30, 1934, about 16,000 commer- 
cial banks with deposits of nearly 
nine billion dollars, are known to 
have suspended operations. Losses 
to depositors in these banks are 
estimated at $3,000,000,000. 

One billion of the nine billion dol- 
lars was secured by pledge of collat- 
eral or otherwise. Of the remainder, 
some 6 billion dollars were in ae- 
counts of less than $5,000, or con- 
stituted the first $5,000 of large 
accounts with balanees above $5,000. 

For every $100 of deposits in the 
entire commercial banking system, 
about 32 cents a year was lost. Of 
this figure, it is estimated that 24 
cents represents losses to depositors 
with balances not in exeess of $5,000, 
while the remaining 8 cents repre- 
sents losses to depositors having 
balances in excess of $5,000. 


During the past three years 36 
new federal agencies employing 
125,735 people, have been set up by 
the Federal Government at an 
annual cost of $210,669,067. 


The Comptroller of the Curreney 
reports that only 57 licensed banks 
with deposits of $36,793,000 were 
suspended during the year 1934, 
which is the smallest number of 
banks closed in 14 years. 


Tin plate producers estimate a 
potential market of 300,000 tons for 
beer cans next year. 


At the present rate of consump- 
tion, the nation’s consumers are 
using about $45,000,000 worth of 
electric current per week. 


Insurance companies will } 
three billion dollars to invest in 1 
and banks now have $2,700,000, 
with more funds in prospect § 
next year. 


Since September 30, 1934, 
Railroad Credit Corporation 
made ten liquidating distributis 
to participating carriers, returnj 
$8,059,957, of which $3,967,864 
in eash and $4,092,093 in credits 
obligations due the corporation. 


The 33 principal industrial a 
of the country, extending over on 
97 counties, or 3% of the total n 
ber of counties in the United Stat 
in 1929 eontained 35.9% of @ 
total population of the United Sta 
and 56 2% of all the industrial ws 
jobs of the country. 


Over a ten year period, 1919 
1929, employment in manufactur 
in the United States actually 4 
creased 18%. Of the 48 stat 
however, 22 showed gains in 
number of wage earners in industf 


Out of the $350,000,000 he ga 
away, Andrew Carnegie devot 
more than $60,000,000 to libra 
construction work. He built 2,8] 
libraries. 


During the school year whi 
closed June 30, 1935, children 
the number of 2,826,388, enrolled 
the schools of the country, deposit 
$11,575,899.74 in school savings. 
the close of the year there remain 
net savings, an excess of depos 
over withdrawals, of $2,337,616. 
The gain in deposits over the pi 
ceding year amounted to $848,394 
or 7.9% and that in net savings 
$962,308.52 or 69.9%. 


In June, according to delayed 
ficial statistics, employment in pla 
producing agricultural impleme 
was 106% greater than the ave 
for 1923-1925. It was 14% abe 
May, 1935, and 59.9% over J 
1934. 
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